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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 


From reports made to the New York State Insurance Department 


Trustees — Directors Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE MILES F. YORK ADMITTED ASSETS 
Ci in of the Board President Cash in Banks and in Offices 
|. ARTHUR BOGARDU —— 
g g C s . : — 
eee United States Government. . $21,894,990 
Other Bonds ay eer 13,198,538 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER SE 4,093,740 
Ambassador to India (on leave) ~ 69 nt 9% 
Common Stocks Pine: ts 11,026,728 
GEORGE A. BUTTS tock of Center 1 Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts (owned 100 6? >>? 
ms Receivable not over Three Months Due 3,167,800 
4,020,101 


$68,688,579 


JOHN B,. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark Inc ther / t » “eae 4 “See re 
WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK . 
Honorary Chairman of Board, Cruikshank Company 
t LIABILITIES 
CLEVELAND FE. DODGI Claims and Claims Expense $15,836 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation A ye : sian 
Unearned Premium 16,625,2 
RAYMOND H. FOGLER Expenses and Taxes 
Board of Trustees, University of Maine Reinsurance in N 


18 


J. PETER GRACE Companies aes) 
President, W’. R. Grace & Co Miscellaneous 5 
Cash Dividends Declared | 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN aise eh 
: 5 Other Liabilities 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 
J. FRANK HONOLD Voluntary Reserve . Z 7,040,57¢ 
tce-President, The Chase Manhattan Bank Guaranty Fund .. B A 3.000.000 
J. B. S. JOHNSON Surplus... “os 7,000,000 
Chairman of Board, O1s, McAllister & Company SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 
RICHARD H. MANSFIELD Total 
Vice-President, Rockefeller Center, Inc 
nited States Government Bonds carried at 
urposes required by law 
CLARENCE G. MICHALIS : s Seana 
ee <a eae Rane pha ae curities are carried at values prescribed byt 
saceie om . a of Insurance Cx nissioners. On the basis of Dece 31 
narket quotatic curities owned, total Admitted / 
JUNIUS S. MORGAN mount to $67,319,055 
Director, J. P. Morgan & Co., Ine. 


THOMAS A. MORGAN Centennial Insurance Company 
‘i . 
ew York ADMITTED ASSETS 
M. NIELSEN Cash in Banks and in Offices ~—- Le is $ 2,438,425 
President, Babcock & Wilcox Company Securities 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON United States Government. . $ 7,017,782 
New York Other Bonds . a 4,706,132 


Stocks a . 1,102,900 
MARVIN PIERCE Preferred eae ny ay re 
Time Magazine Common Stocks ss 2,389, 18 $15,216,001 





MAX J. H. ROSSBACH Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 1,033,674 
Pertuer, J. H. Rossbach & Bros CORES FOS 3 RSs “ies « « l, 508 766 
Tem)... i gs . $19,996,866 

GEORGE M. SCHURMAN = ——_ 3 


President, The National Bag Corporation LIABILITIES 


Reserves 
JOHN E. SLATER Claims and Claims Expense . $ 5,278,840 
a Se Unearned Premiums . ‘ 5,541,745 
JOHN SLOANE Expenses and Taxes . . a 409,228 
New York Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
i 41,05 
HERRIOT SMALL Companies . . . . = nen ov 
Vice-President, The Atlantic Companies Miscellaneous . 83,57 < $11,454,435 
; eancvow amu Other Liabilities : es 2,288,209 
J. BARS Ss} a 
Partner, J. H. Winchester & Company $13,742,644 
Voluntary Reserve . " 652,964 
BENJAMIN STRONG co 1,500,000 
Chairman of Board, United States Trust Co. of New York Surplus uk 4,101,258 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS a ew 6,25 1,222 
$19, 996, 866 


ALAN H. TEMPLE 5 
Executive Vice-President Total he 
The lirst National City Bank of New York , Oe YE SS 
s States Ge r t Bonds carriec 343 are depos 
JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN nepecrdicsion Rai Sepa ee sea ideas 
Trustee, The Bank of New York uriti re ried at values prescribed by the Natio 
sur ioners. On the basis of December 


tre 





CHARLES T. WILSON mar atio yr all securities owned, total Adr 
Chairman of Board, Charles T. Wilson Company, Inc ° He 


Home Office: 770 Broadway New York 3 (Temporary Address) 























ANOTHER 
GROUP ADVANCE 
BY NATIONWIDE ! 


BIG case treatment for small 
Group cases—that’s what 

you get with Nationwide’s 
Group Insurance Plans. 

No wonder so many Group 

® writers prefer Nationwide— 
\. for expert, local service... 
for special treatment of 

small Group cases (10 to 24 
lives) that saves you 
administrative time and 
expense...for outstanding 

new coverages at low cost! 

For further information, 
contact Nationwide 

Group Department, 

246 North High Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Mr. Samuel C. King (left) of Samuel C. King Agency, N.Y.C., 
with Dr. F. F. Bradshaw, President of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Dr. Bradshaw’s firm is covered by Nationwide Group Insurance. 


ATIONWIDE 


INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IBM 


= 


VITAL OPERATING 


Complete “on time” analysis of the 
ever-growing number of group in- 
that’s the first 
of many jobs assigned to the IBM 
705 at the Continental Companies. 


surance accounts. . 


Now, with exact policy experi- 
ence, on a case-by-case basis, with 
reports that are up-dated to reflect 
latest data, the management of these 
companies can institute the sound 
administrative procedures that 


data processing + electric typewriters + time equipment + military products 


705-—BROADENING THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 


“=, 


> 


The Continental Story... 


FACTS FOR MANAGEMENT — SOONER 


mean even better customer service. 


Through this system, payrolls are 
swiftly processed. And soon, opera- 
tions concerning ordinary policy 
functions, billings, premium and re- 
serve computations, accounting and 
mortality studies will be electroni- 
cally processed through the 705 at 
high speed with efficient regularity. 

To discover the scores of ways 
your company can benefit, get the 





IBM 705 story now. Learn about the 
705’s speed, flexibility and accuracy 
that allows parallel procedures to be 
dropped sooner. Call your IBM rep- 
resentative—or write: LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPT. A5S8-a, 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


International 


You are cordially invited by the 
Continental Companies to visit their 
IBM 705 and data processing facilities. 





DATA 
PROCESSING 
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CANCER 1958 


what is the outlook? 


While cancer is still one of our nation’s greatest health prob- 
lems, several recent developments are encouraging 

e The mortality rate from cancer among women has been de- 
clining. The total decrease is substantial in degree—no less than 
15°, in the last ten years alone among several million women 
ages 25 to 74. 

e The proportion of cancer patients surviving 5 years or more 
after diagnosis has measurably increased. This improvement 
is recorded for most major sites of cancer and is especially 
large for certain cancers among women and for cancers of the 
digestive system. 

Such facts indicate that still greater gains are possible. In 
this connection, the American Cancer Society states: 

“One half of all cases of cancer could be saved with present 
knowledge if individuals would seek medical attention early 
enough, and if the latest and best means of diagnosis and treat- 
ment can be made more generally available.” 

So, pending a major break-through against this disease, you 
are the first line of defense against cancer. And here are the 
things you should do to make your defense as strong as possi- 
ble: 


1. Know cancer’s seven warning signals. Should one of these 
signals appear, no time should be lost in seeing your doctor. 
In the vast majority of cases, a danger signal turns out, upon 
examination, to be a symptom of some other condition. 


2. Have regular health examinations. According to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, in 99 out of every 100 people examined, 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 


Any sore that does not heal. 
. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
. Any change in a wart or mole. 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

Any change in normal bowel habits. 











no cancer is found. People who seek examination are relieved 
of worry if they do not have the disease. Those who have it, 
and are promptly treated, have a materially better chance of 
cure. 

Remember, many cancers occur in parts of the body which 

a general practitioner can readily examine. Should you notice 
changes in normal body functions between examinations, have 
another check-up. 
3. Avoid any treatment except your doctor’s. Cancer is cured 
only by skilled physicians using surgery, X-ray, radium and 
other forms of radiation. In many forms of cancer, the major- 
ity of cases can be saved when diagnosed early and properly 
treated. 

Current research on the causes of cancer, its prevention and 
treatment gives even greater hope for the future. But it is still 
important for you to be alert to cancer’s danger signals and 
get prompt treatment should one of them occur. 





COPYRIGHT 1958—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News- 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 
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In early Colonial times, 
the town crier represented 
protection. to the community: 
‘Today we sateguard 
ourselves with insurance. 


Because of its importance 
you should select 
and consult an. 
independent 
insuTAaNCE AGent 
or bi oke? “as 

you would your 
doctor or 

lawyer. 








U.S.F.&8G. AGENTS 
This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, TIME and NEWS- 
WEEK ... designed to increase your 
prestige with the insuring public. 








, ; Casvalty-Fire-Marine 
Your ndepunden = 

asaren | f= ( ] S E pa G. Insurance « Fidelity- 
seen see bes eo = Pa ae 4 2 Surety Bonds 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. * Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto * Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md 
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THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS Shield Plan. Post was vacated 
by James F. Coleman because 


of illness. Coleman will serve 
Blue Shield as a _ consulting 
° actuary. 

Faunce Elected President Wallace C. Ralston has_ been 
elected vice president of Secur- 

eye ity-Connecticut Life. He will 

of Afco and Affiliates serve as chief executive officer 
of the life affiliate. Ernest V. 

Goodwin has returned to the 
Security-Connecticut group, and 
was re-elected a vice president 
of the fire and casualty compa- 
nies. Malcolm A. Jenckes has 


Carey Named Next U. S. Manager dent of American Employers’, 


Employers’ Fire, and The Hali- 


President of Employers’ Firms fax of Massachusetts. been named a secretary of Se- 


curity Insurance and Connecti- 
cut Indemnity. 
Herbert F. Eggert has resigned as 
vice chairman of the board of 
George Faunce III, formerly ex- George B. Cook has Marsh & McLennan to become 
ecutive vice president, has been ’ become president of board chairman of Transatlan- 
: , Bankers Life of Ne- : : = 
elected president of Afco and Leta . Gnsiton ite tic Reinsurance. H. Fletcher 
its affiliates. Edward L. Denton, vacancy created by Eggert, Jr., has also left a vice 
Jr., recently vice president, has — of Howard presidency in M & M to become 
been elected executive vice a president of Transatlantic. 
president and a director. John F. McCormack, formerly William E. Pullen has been elected 
Frank J. Carey will become on executive vice president and senior executive vice president 
January 1, 1959, U. S. manager secretary, has been elected ex- of U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 
and attorney of The Employers’ ecutive vice president and sec- He succeeds Hugh D. Combs, 
Liability of London, and presi- retary of New /York’s Blue Continued on page 8 


fHunich 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MUNICH, GERMANY 


BUSINESS | | te "= 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURERS | 


MUNICH MANAGEMENT CORP. 
O D i United States Manager 
y ae 70 PINE STREET 
| NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BOwling Green 9-5532 
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Policies in interview, 
thanks to The Travelers 
Premium Budget Plan,’ 


3 


... ROBERT J. SALISBURY, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


“I'm really enthusiastic about The 
Travelers Premium Budget Plan,” says 
Agent Bob Salisbury. ““My prospects are, 
too, for there’s tremendous appeal in this 
new plan that lets them wrap up all their 
personal insurance in a single program and 
pay for it by the month with a single check. 


“My first Premium Budget Plan interview 
was with a young couple who had just moved 
into anew home. Here are the results: 
Automobile coverage, Homeowners policy, 
Mortgage Redemption, a Family Life 
Insurance policy, and Accident Insurance... 
all possible because premiums could be put 
on a pay-by-the-month basis.” 


MR. SALISBURY found out how effectively 
The Travelers Premium Budget Plan can help 
build premium volume. This new method of 
merchandising and financing all the personal 
lines of insurance also cuts red tape and helps 
meet competition on all fronts. And it will save 
you expense dollars in the operation of your 
office. Find out what The Travelers Premium 
Budget Plan offers you by inquiring at any 
Travelers Branch Office or General Agency. Or 
write Agency Services, The Travelers, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


FAMILY 
an 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life » Accident - Grou 
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... years are not everything, true. But measuring the success of a business, 
they can be important. In the case of an insurance company, years can 
be vital. PLM was founded in 1895, which means that for 63 years we 
have come through conflagrations, wars and depressions with ample 
surplus to policyholders always maintained (now $6,694,585) and with 
regular dividends to policyholders (none missed, and $25,703,179 paid to 
date). We invite you to represent us and will be glad to hear from you. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building e Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


who has retired after more than 
40 years of service. Albert E. 
Perry, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Canadian op- 
erations, has also retired after 
45 years of service. 


W. Fred Ballou (I. above) and William 
C. Harris have been made executive 
vice presidents and deputy U.S. man- 
agers of London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent, and Union Marine and General. 
They were also elected to the board of 
Phoenix Assurance of New York. 


W. E. Unzicker has joined the 
America Fore companies as 
treasurer. He was formerly 
president of Afco, financing or- 
ganization for insurance pre- 
miums. 

L. Erston Smith and P. R. Reid 
have been named senior vice 
presidents of Traders & Gen- 
eral. Victor R. Woodward is 
now vice president and secre- 
tary. 

J. C. Butler, formerly secretary 
and treasurer, has been elected 
first vice president of Home- 
steaders Life, Des Moines. J. P. 
Kacmarynski has become secre- 
tary and actuary. 

Kenneth C. Foster, CLU, has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of sales and administration for 
the group department of Pru- 
dential. William T. Wachenfeld, 
commissioner of public affairs 
of Orange, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general coun- 
sel for the company, effective 
May first. 

James H. Turner has been elected 
vice president in charge of ad- 
ministrative services by State 
Farm Mutual Automobile. 

Frank O. Lanning has been named 
vice president in charge of 
claims for Markel Service. Ver- 
non McKendree is vice presi- 

Continued on page 10 
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how do YOU 
want to sell 
AsH? 


SPECIALIST 
FULL-TIME 


A FEW HOURS 
A DAY 


check into these Combined Plans—now! 


If you’re an agent, or general agent, who wants 
in on the big money in the accident and health 
field—here are two ways to get it: 


1. Specialize in selling one of Combined’s Pack- 
age Plans, that pay an agent from $125,000.00 to 
$140,000.00 over a 10-year period, and after that, 
a retirement income of around $1,000.00 a month. 


Agents who qualify to sell one of these specialty 
packages, receive personalized sales training from 
Combined executives and special merchandising 
materials pertinent to sale of the plan. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Apri] 1958 


2. If your present commitments allow only a few 
hours a day, Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan 
can do wonders to supplement your income. This 
plan provides comprehensive A & H and hospital 
coverage for 5 or more employees—even covers 
pre-existing conditions! 


Complete with sales tools, it’s a salable package 
to practically every small business listed in your 
classified directory — one you can sell in your 
between - appointment hours. 


Check the method that interests you, on the cou- 
pon below, and mail it today, at no obligation. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 61 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me details about: 
() Combined’s Specialized Package Plans 
(.) Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan. 


Name 


Address 











For Further Information Circle 34 on Card on Page 73 
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Continued from page 8 


dent—safety engineering. Ear! 
D. Moore is vice president—pro- 
BEFORE : Cae oe duction. A. E. Mellinger, Chi- 
cago; Harry Barker, Dallas: 
é, and J. A. Markel, Los Angeles, 
have been appointed resident 
vice presidents. 


Dudley Shoemaker, Jr., has been 
made vice president of Balti- 
more Life. George G. Radcliffe 
becomes treasurer, replacing 
Shoemaker. 


Alfred Weber, former treasurer 
and secretary, has been elected 
vice president, heading a new 
department for worldwide auto- 
mobile underwriting, at Ameri- 
can International Underwriters 
Corporation. Succeeding him as 
treasurer is Harry F. Tyndall. 
Peter C. Paris has been elected 
secretary. 


And in between... opportunities galore 


For BOND acents 


Barry L. Oakes, (1. above) and William 
N. Stannus have been elected to the 
board of Republic National Life, Dallas. 
Oakes is vice president and general 


The Federal Highway road building program calls counsel. Stannus is head of the rein- 
for the construction of 41,000 miles of new roads , en 


in the next 13 years. All kinds of contractors are ee 

aoe W. V. Stock, Jr., has been elected 
participating and they all need Contract Bonds. vice president in charge of un- 
derwriting for Allstate Insur- 
' ; ance. Stafford J. Robinson, for- 
type of insurance for contractors . . . from Equip- | mer manager of the Chicago re- 


ment Floaters to Comprehensive Liability Policies gional office, has been made vice 
president of the new West Cen- 
tral Zone territory. 


American Casualty can furnish you with every 


... plus unmatched bonding experience and know-how. 
We can help you—let us know your needs. a ne 
retary, and Charles L. Herzog, 
assistant secretary in charge of 
printing and advertising, have 
been elected to the board of 
Write Dept. "A" American Life and Accident of 
St. Louis. 


WN A | | Oe ae | By. % N GA ~ | ON | a ee | David J. Noble has been elected 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE reeinnry <Peeeene? Of Femare 
HOME OFFICE: READING. PENNSYLVANIA Life of Des Moines, filling the 


Continued on page 12 


New roads mean new shopping centers ... motels...gas stations ...restaurants 
..- relocation of industries. Again...Contract Bonds are needed. Our complete 
multiple-line facilities will help you get this business. 
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THE LIFE 


at OF 


Here are the five top leaders in Life of 
Virginia’s Combination Division. In 1957, 
each of these men, either personally or as 
an Agency Leader, established an out- 
standing sales and service record. 
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IRGINIA 


Theirs is the kind of performance and 
leadership which carries Life of Virginia 
protection to an ever growing public... 
and makes this company more and more 
“The Natural Bridge to Security” for in- 
dividuals and their families. 
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Continued from page 10 


vacancy created by E. E. Kin- 
singer, who has retired. 

Randell E. Ericson has’ been 
elected to the board and named 
controller for Capitol Life, Den- 
ver. Charles Buell, formerly 
acting actuary, has been made 
actuary. 


H. Robert Hene- 
age, Jr., formerly in 
charge of casualty 
underwriting, has 
been named a vice 
president and head 
of the agency de- 
partment for Peer- 
less. 


John D. C. Roane has been elected 
president and William T. Nick- 
erson executive vice president 
of Allied Adjusters, Baltimore. 

Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, chief medi- 





WE'RE 
GROWING! 


during 1957 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
Increased 24.7%, 
to $282,397,376 


AGENCY FORCE 
Increased by 58°%,! 


OVERSEAS 
EXPANSION 
We're now serving 
Europe and the 
Far East! 


UNITED LIFE and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Concord, N.H. Est. 1913 


come 
along 
with us! 


NEW SERVICES 
Pre-authorized check 
plan: Guaranteed Issue 
plan; Family Rider: 
Return of Premiums 
Riders: Group Creditor 
Insurance—PLUS many 
new policies to meet 
today's changing needs! 


HOME OFFICE 
EXPANSION 

20% increase in per- 
sonnel plus new Home 


Office addition! 


LET US GIVE YOU 
COMPLETE DETAILS 

ON HOW YOU, TOO, 
CAN EXPAND YOUR 
HORIZONS WITH 
AGGRESSIVE, GROWING 
UNITED LIFE — 

WRITE NOW! 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice Pres., United Life, 8 White St., 
Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del., D. C., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., 
N. H., N. J., N. C., *Ohio, *Pa., R. I., S. C., Vt., Va. 


*General Agency opportunities available 





cal director of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New 
York, has been installed as 
president of the National Health 
Council. 

Harold F. Falk, president of The 
Falk Corporation, has _ been 
elected to the board of Employ- 
ers Mutuals of Wausau. He fills 
the post of his late father, Har- 
old S. Falk. 


P. Joseph McEnroe (I. above) and Alex 
Oberdorfer have been elected vice pres- 
idents of Schiff, Terhune & Co., insurance 
brokers. McEnroe is in charge of the 
marine department. Obendorfer is assis- 
tant vice president of the casualty de- 
partment. 


John F. Weis, Jr., has been 
elected a director of Despard & 
Co., insurance brokers. 

Lyndes B. Stone, executive vice 
president of Phoenix Mutual 
Life, has been elected to the 
board of Phoenix of Hartford. 

John C. Newsome has been elected 
a director of U. S. Fire. He is 
also a member of the finance 
committee. 

Leland S. Dupree has been made 
a director of Trinity Universal, 
Dallas. 

Douglas E. Bergman, F. L. Collins, 
A. L. Flora, Monroe C. Metcalf, 
Dr. F. Keith Oehlschlager, Gil- 
bert O. Paudler, and Kenneth 
Sauck have been elected direc- 
tors of Republic Bankers Life 
of Dallas. Mary C. Fisher has 
been made an actuary. 

William M. Day, president of 
Michigan Bell Telephone, has 
been elected a director of Stand- 
ard Accident. J. S. Richardson 
has become a vice president. 
P. J. Lynch is now resident vice 
president of the Chicago branch. 

Harold Dunn, president of 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Corpora- 
tion, has been elected to the 
board of Southwestern Life, 
Dallas. 

Bernard Rodetsky is now on the 
board of Maine Insurance, Port- 
land. He is senior partner of 

Continued on page 69 
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ts No Trick At All 


. for America Fore Loyalty agents to provide 
adequate insurance protection—all in one policy — 
and arrange easy payment terms for their clients. 
That is what we’re telling the public in our 
current advertisement appearing in: 
* THE SATURDAY EVENING POST ~« LIFE + TIME + NEWSWEEK 
+ READER'S DIGEST + FORTUNE 
*« NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Protection 
plenty! 











America fore 
Loyalty Group 








ee 


....,Our Job is Saving Families 


through Mutual of Omaha Protection” 


“You've seen it hap- 4 
pen,” says Mutual of Pe 
Omaha President, Mr. 2) 
V.J.Skutt. ‘“‘When » 3 ee 
serious illness strikes, 
bills and loss of income can mean losing a 
home...children leaving school... mother 
going to work. Sometimes it even means 
a broken home—the end of a family. 


“Our job is saving these families. Take 

Ray Langen, for example. Perhaps you 

saw his story in Mutual of Omaha’s tele- 

vision commercials on ‘‘What’s My 

Line?”. Mr. Langen is 35 years old, mar- 

ried, and has seven children. Five years 

ago Multiple Sclerosis struck Mr. Langen 

and he hasn’t worked since. Every month 

Mutual of Omaha sends the Langens a 

check—a check that is keeping the 

— Langen family together. This income will 

Her the Rey Longen fom, of Corsbnd California. Every month Mutwel of Ons continue as long as Mr. Langen is so dis- 
has paid him more than 6 thousand dollars already. abled—even if it’s for the rest of his life. 


“The Langens are just one of thousands of families helped by Mutual 
of Omaha, which is paying out more than two million dollars a week in 
benefits. But thousands more do not have Mutual of Omaha’s Income 
Protection Insurance with the Lifetime Benefits feature. You can help 
Mutual of Omaha protect these families. And believe me, there’s no 
greater satisfaction than knowing families like the Langens who are to- 
gether because of protection you and Mutual of Omaha have provided.” 


If you would like to join the Mutual of Omaha team, write to Mr. Howard 
Dewey, Vice President in Charge of Sales, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 


Mutual &yor omans 


V. J. SKUTT, President 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska ; ye Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
The Largest Company in the World Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


os 





False Front 


And it broke the back of a business —a trusted employee turned 


embezzler. Sure he had an honest face. But unforeseen pressures went to work. 
He cracked. It happens more often than you realize. Sometimes bit by bit 
... sometimes suddenly. Either way, your business may be hard hit, unless you’re 
protected against such type of loss. And you can be... easily. Cover each 
and every employee on your payroll with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
See your Maryland agent or broker today. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fire and Marine Insurance, and Fidelity and Surety Bonds are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Fidelity Bonds 
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of real interest 
to all three... 


@ to our policyholders 


Your Security-Connecticut. Insurance Group breasted the adverse currents 
which prevailed so generally in fire and casualty waters during 1957. 

We emerged better and stronger for the experience . . . 
Security-Connecticut Life, too, continued its healthy growth throughout 
the year, and helped widen the scope of our multiple-line service 

clear across the board ... The Companies are sound in finances 
(policyholder surplus now over $1414 million) and in field 

services, with thousands of experienced representatives throughout 

the U.S. and many foreign countries . . . Ask your Security-Connecticut 
Agent about our modernized coverages and facilities. 


@ fo our agents 


Our obligation and pledge to you is: outstanding multiple-line products and 
service, equipping you to sell today’s insurance merchandise realistically in 


today’s market at today’s prices ... We remain committed to the American Agency A U A L 
System. At the same time, our unique Family Security plan, monthly payments 


and other new features will offer most effective competition to other agents 


and to the direct writers ... You perhaps have already experienced something 
of our improved service. We guarantee its constant improvement, in every R | ( e O R 


phase of our future operations. 


‘@ to our stockholders 


New management has substantially altered the Companies’ direction since mid-’57 
... Researching, redeveloping and reorganizing for Security-Connecticut’s 

new look created special demands, of course, both as to Company staff and 
finances. But most changes were made without interrupting materially our return 
to a sound, profitable operation . .. Our 117th Annual Report carries testimony 
to this, and to the immediate effectiveness of the new features and 
procedures. It points the way to a Security-Connecticut future unlimited 

as to growth and utility in multiple-line service. 





Whether as agent, stockholder or policyholder — if you'd like a copy of our 117th Annual 
Report, CLIP HERE, just jot your name and address on the margin below and mail to the 
Security-Connecticut Home Offices. 





© sounven 
ot PAT THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SECURITY IS 3S Home Offices: NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 
OUR PRODUCT 


Ran - o* PETER J. BERRY, Chairman; E. CLAYTON GENGRAS, President; 
Cc ARTHUR S. KUENKLER, Executive Vice-President 
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Ce, growing... going 
| | places too” 


LIFE OF GEORGIA FACTS 


From Annual Statement of Dec. 31, 1957 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. .$1,466,145,402 
Gain of $112,194,621 in one year 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES $15,389,068 


ASSETS. $155,597, 610 
Increase of $15,346,535 over 1956 


LIABILITIES . $136,537,707 
Liabilities include policy reserves 


SURPLUS FUNDS AND 
CAPITAL $19,059,902 


LIFE Sia? 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 


are the strength behind a great and 

growing South. In this vigorous region below the 

Mason-Dixon line, per family income has 

increased 74.7% during the last ten years. 

Life of Georgia—offering a sound method of saving 

through life insurance—is a stabilizing 

factor in the economy of this 
important area of the nation. 
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WESTERN ano SOUTHERN LIFE 
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December I4, 9357 





hssels 


United States Government Bonds...........$160,728,182.88 


biatitilies 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Stocks 


Mortgage Loans puss eanle es era 


Ground Rents 
Real Estate: 


Properties Occupied by the Company.... 


investment 
Policy Loans. 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Accrued Interest and Rents 


135,145,110.19 
33,088,939.45 


.. 416,944,091.47 


11,758,983.15 


6,603,402.80 
3,297,883.26 
21,366,350.56 
16,679,088.30 
3,906,725.79 


Statutory Policy Reserves 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends 
Left with Company 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Payable in 1958 
Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1958 
Escrow Accounts and Unallocated Funds 
Other Liabilities 
Security Valuation Reserve 
Reserve for Mortgage Loan Fluctuation 
and Other Contingencies 
Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 


$719,899,961.00 
9,737,493.00 


10,170,811.00 
2,071,422.11 
4,292,819.89 
3,506,312.51 
4,155,254.87 
1,761,561.66 
2,463,348.10 


1,000,000.00 


10,404,505.90 
200,888.28 


$820, 124,152.03 


Premiums in Course of Collection 
Other Assets 





The great progress made in 1957 is evidenced by our 70th 
Annual Statement. The past year was one of expansion. The 
operations of the Western and Southern became national in 
scope. Divisional offices were established at Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Galveston, Asheville, N.C. and Los Angeles. New goals 
were attained in every important item which denotes progress 
and policyholders’ acceptance of a life insurance company. 
Assets at the end of the year were in excess of $820,000,000, 
an increase of $98,925,371. Total insurance protection guar- 
anteed by the Western and Southern was more than $4 billion. 
Insurance in force increased by $747,460,096. 


6,000,000.00 
55,065, 167.89 


Policy Valuation Standards 
Surplus 





$820,124,152.03 


We are proud to present this statement. This proof of confi- 
dence by our policyholders is appreciated. We thank our fellow 
officers, as well as every member of our Home Office and Field 
Staffs whose loyalty and hard work have made this record of 
progress possible. We affirm our adherence to the high ideals 
and principles which has made life insurance the financial 
bulwark of America and her citizens. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 
President 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company « HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION OFFICE . 
Asheville, North Carolina 


18 


MID-CONTINENT DIVISION OFFICE + 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE 
Beverly Hills, California 
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WANT A BETTER BUSINESS TO PASS TO YOUR SON? 


Then build it sound—on the good 


risks— (That's why Home Insurance, for over 


100 years, has had the most successful 


agents in the world! Are you now one 
Sell the best— of them?) 


Give personal service— 


And you can’t miss! 


Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Co } | writes Ca ty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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“You can break the payroll audit barrier too if you write your comp with Bituminous.” 


Get service, get with Bituminous! 


For protection against credit losses and for prompt information on 
commissions due, the agent who writes workmen’s comp needs 
Bituminous’ johnny-on-the-spot payroll audit service. This is one 
of the plus bonuses — like topnotch engineering and loss 
adjustment — when you’re doing business with Bituminous, the specialist 
in workmen’s compensation and liability. Write for the Bituminous story. 


Bituminous 


B CASUALTY CORPORATION 
C= 


Bituminous Fire And Marine Insurance Company 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
SERVICE 
Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Lif nth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 
1858—100 Years in California —1958 


California in the days when the Aetna opened its first office 


MING MOINIOL 
WO no 
WO goin QNon 


Y 


4 || 


| 
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The opening of the Aetna’s first office in California 
in 1858 coincided with the inauguration of the Over- 
land Mail, which carried mail and passengers by 
stage from Tipton, Missouri, through New Mexico 
and Arizona to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


The first Aetna office was located in San Francisco at 
137 Front Street, and Edward H. Parker was appointed 
first agent. He was given authority to conduct the 
Aetna’s affairs as if they were his own, and laid a 
solid foundation for the Aetna’s subsequent growth. 


TODAY... 


The population of California was increasing by leaps 
and bounds. From 92,600 in 1850 it shot up to 379,900 
in 1860. Many of the new settlers arrived by clipper 
ships, which made the 14,000 mile trip from New 
York to San Francisco in less than 100 days. 


The establishment of the Aetna’s Pacific Department 
preceded by eleven years the linking of the rails of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads. This 
achievement made possible mail service and travel 
from Coast to Coast in only six days. 


The Aetna’s Pacific Department serves eight States: Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington; and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. The Aetna is 
represented by approximately 2,000 agents and 1,000 brokers, who are served by a staff of more 
than forty fieldmen working out of fifteen service offices. 


Since its founding in 1819, the Aetna has paid claims totalling more than $1,000,000,000. Through 
wars, conflagrations and depressions, no policyholder has ever suffered loss because of failure of 


an Aetna company to meet its obligations. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 


Clinton £. Allen, President 
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MAJOR 
MEDICAL 


STATE MUTUAL 


your 


An outstanding new State Mutual Major 
Medical policy with many hard-to-match sales 
features — to make selling easier and more 
profitable for you. Not a substitute for, but a 
supplement to basic, short-term medical, surgical 
and hospitalization plans — to help pay the BIG 
bills which otherwise might threaten a family’s 
financial security and create years of debt. 


Sales Features of the NEW State Mutual Major Medical Policy 


Benefits up to $7500 for any one sickness or injury 
Low cost: $500 deductible, co-insurance 80% 20% 
Up to 90 days to satisfy deductible 
Guaranteed continuable to age 65, adjustable premium 
Covers expenses for services and supplies both in and out 
of hospital Send for full 
Benefit period — 2 years information about the 
No extra cost for coverage on additional children after the first STATE MUTUAL 
Conversion privilege for children Major Medical Policy 





Mother if not yet 65 becomes policy- v 
owner on death of father Se eee SS SS SS eee eee ee Bee Ee Oe eee eee eee 


Participating STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
= WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
ee —— Please send me full information about your new 
. 3; . Major Medical policy. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts Company 


Vame 


Street 


ity State 
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JOSEPH L. SPEYER, C.L.U. graduated from M.I.T. in 1929. He became a life Agent in 1932 and in 1950 was appointed Supervisor in 
Boston for the Berkshire Life Insurance Company. In 1952 he was named Assistant General Agent, and in 1954, General Agent. 


“A Broker ean 
be known as 


a Life expert.. 


...as well as an expert in his own general insurance field 

.if he has the backing of an alert, aggressive Life com- 
pany team. Wherever his limited Life knowledge leaves off, 
that’s where we come into the picture.” 


“You say ‘Come into the picture’, Joe; but to what extent?” 


“We're available to give you all the sales and training 
assistance you need to make money selling life insurance. 
Berkshire will support you with field-proven merchandising 
tools and techniques, highly-saleable policies, and fast per- 
sonal service... all the things you need to make life insur- 
ance selling successful and profitable.” 


“What you say really sounds great; but how do I start?” 


24 


Ao 
a 


“First, let’s go over the best prospect file you’ll ever have 
e.. your own general insurance customers. Then, we'll 
develop each case individually. By working this way as a 
team, we can’t help but make a success of Life selling for 
you. I’m sure I’ll convince you that today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potential 


reel 


for personal growth in the industry! 


ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY « 1851 
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Forty-first Annual Statement 


December 31, 1957 


AMERICAN 


< 
434 EEX 
a 


s°RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 





ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Office S$ 5.008.800 
United States Government Bonds ...................cccccecee 2 26.873,486 
United States Government New Housing Authority Bonds 10,249,361 
State and Municipal Bonds 25.799.279 
Other Bonds 343.788 

1.754.900 
Common Stocks 17.640.930 
Real Estate 317.003 
Mortgage Loans 30,644 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 3,383,663 


Accrued Interest 509.79] 
630.988 


rs PO BONS ook ccc ccvcccasesewescewes $92, 542.633 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


ecard Tee Te I oi ben eek ca side cnescseweraca ye 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 1794°816 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 3.368.113 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment 1.758.250 
Reserve for Securities Purchased but Undelivered 264.074 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $67,529,986 
Capital 4.000.000 
Voluntary Reserve 4.000.000 
Net Surplus 17,012,647 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 25,012,647 


$92,542,633 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market 
values at December 31, 1957, Total Admitted Assets would be $92,181,634 and Surplus to Policyholders would 
be $24,651,648. Securities carried at $1,619.822 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The 
sum $1,746,975 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash” and reflected in “Reserves 
for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY - FIDELITY - SURETY - FIRE - MARINE - ALLIED LINES 
99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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"i Sell Life Insurance but I Don’t Sell Alone!” 


SAYS ROBERT W. DUNSTAN, OF WARREN, OHIO AND THE CLEVELAND OFFICE—A LEADING AMERICAN UNITED PRODUCER 


<“ = 1 -c . : 2 os res ee ? . _ 
I believe that selling life insurance requires partnership. My hor ice “partners” —key pers 
are pictured in background of above phot n front of desk, left to right 


“That’s why I’m in business with American United, poss eee ace: 
hat’s why I’m in business eric ec Ralph Caldwell and Les Barlet. At desk, left to right: John Ulrey, Ralp! 
‘The Company with the Partnership Philosophy'—a phi- Campbell and John Pearson, | ight-hand group: Fred Letwin, 


losophy that’s also shared with our policyholders. John Lauter, and 








“I’m backed-up by enthusiastic, progressive specialists in 
all departments of the home office, and by my agency. They 
willingly work with me to solve my clients’ problems. 

“We have all forms of Life, Group and A& S. Every- 


y-Wosk-s a kot-Ue mm eOheatha-xe| 


1g that’s new! And, we have good tools to help me sell. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“With this kind of partnership help, Idoa better job ot 
lling and servicing for American United. The Company with the Partnership Philosophy 
6éy.? : - ” 

It's a great company to buy from... and to sell for! 


= 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Fire Figures Need “Upward Revision" 


HE aggregate assets of capital stock fire 

insurance companies according to THE SPEC- 
TATOR’s Fire Index fell below $10 billion at the 
end of 1957, an amount they first reached in 
1955. This decrease highlights a year of poor 
results for the companies in this branch of the 
property insurance industry. 

Indeed, a Jeremiah would be needed to recount 
the record of property insurance as it should 
be written in 1957. From the Table of Aggre- 
gates in the Fire Index these adverse results are 
noteworthy. The underwriting loss for 1957 of 
the 420 stock companies was at a modern high 
of 5.2 per cent, following a loss of 4.6 per cent 
in 1956 and a profit of 2.3 per cent in 1955. In- 
vestment prices being down also, the loss in 
assets was inevitable. The combined influence of 
depreciated stock and bond values with under- 
writing losses brought a surplus reduction as 
well. 

As of December 31, 1957, surplus to policy- 
holders fell below $5 billion for the first time 
since 1954. At $4,669,510,308, total surplus was 
$501,684,938 lower than in 1956, $542,215,284 


below 1955, and $17,199,583 under the 1954 item 
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Total liabilities were up more than $400 million 
to reach $5,319,786,182. 


Losses incurred totaled $2,503,564,418 for an 


nerease of $235 million over 1956, $518 million 
na 
ua 


over 1955, and $622 million over 1954. Premiums 
earned, on the other hand, increased only $292 
million over 1956 to 33,918,412,354 in 1957. This 
amount represents a gain of $361 million over 
1955 and $542 million over 1954. 

The ratio of losses incurred to premiums 
earned rose to 63.9 per cent in 1957 as against 
62.6 per cent in 1956, 55.8 per cent in 1955, and 
56.0 per cent in 1954. The expenses incurred in- 
creased to $1,617,093,130, or 41.3 per cent of 

earned in 1957. This was a gain of 
; nillion over 1954 when the ratio was 40.40 
per cent. The ratio of losses paid to premiums 
written in 1957 was 51.3 per cent as against 50.3 
per cent in 1956 and 46.3 per cent in 1955. 

Premiums declined in 1957 on such individual 
and important lines as fire, extended coverage, 
and inland marine. The loss ratio increased on 
such individual and important lines as fire, home- 
ywner’s multiple peril, commercial multiple peril, 

Continued on page 89 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines 


by Ray Stroupe 


Chances for risk-pooling by smaller health insurers look better 
to Health and Welfare Secretary Folsom. Federal antitrust 
objections are fairly well ended, he says, but a law allowing 
companies to get together is needed. He hopes for congressional 
hearings and legislation on pools this year. 


Highway safety activity is stirring again in the House. The 
Roberts subcommittee, in a series of public hearings, will test 
public sentiment for proposals to demand certain safety equip- 
ment in new cars. Better interior padding and recessed steering 
shafts may be among prescribed items. 


Partial premium payment test on life insurance, under the 
estate tax, is advocated by Treasury Dept. Congress removed the 
test in 1954. Treasury Dept. now wants the decedent’s estate to 
include difference between proceeds received upon death and cash 
surrender value of the policy at time of death. 


Congress tells the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Bureau to 
cut its 45-day claims processing period. Officials of OASI testify 
that, compared to this year, around 300,000 fewer claims are 
expected in the year commencing July 1. But beneficiaries are to 
increase from 12 million to 12.9 million. 


Government insurance will be available this year on more crops 
in 96 counties. Some crops were insured in 69 of these counties 
in 1957. Federal Crop Insurance Corp. will expand citrus, soy- 
bean, barley, and peach coverage. It requests $6.376 million for 
the year ahead—the same as in this year. 


International Cooperation Administration is petitioned to 
insure over $700 million in private investment abroad. ICA has 
authority to insure up to $500 million and has nearly $200 million 
committed. But the agency seeks no added authority now, noting 
a fairly high attrition in pending applications. 


Hunter Holding describes insurance firms’ transportation 
financing to federal officials and businessmen. Insurers have 
billions invested in all modes of transportation, reveals the 
second vice president of Equitable Life Assurance. His own 
firm has almost $1.25 billion in such investments. 


Planned protection of atomic merchant ship operation against 
third-party damage claims is progressing in Congress. Senate 
Commerce Committee supports a bill to create government-backed 
excess coverage indemnity, for the first ship only. Now House- 
Senate Atomic Energy Committee is to act on the measure. 


40,000 Beyond The Law 


February 6—Over 40,000 motor- 
ists involved in accidents in 
New York were beyond the reach 
of that state’s compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance law 
during its first year of operation, 
Ray Murphy, general counsel of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, has announced. 
“Hit-run drivers were involved 
in 1,810 personal injury accidents 
and 6,742 property damage acci- 
dents in the first eight months 
alone of compulsory insurance, 
according to reports issued by 
New York’s Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles,’ Mr. Murphy noted. “In 
that same period, unlicensed driv- 
ers were in 1,230 personal injury 
accidents and 963 property dam- 
age accidents, while out-of-state 
motorists were in 7,034 personal 
injury accidents and 15,852 prop- 
erty damage accidents. Financial 
security revocations during the 
eight-month period totalled 149,- 
097. 

“A projection of these figures 
over 12 months indicates that 
when the final report is published 
more than 40,000 motorists in New 
York accidents will have been out- 
side the compulsory law, and fi- 
nancial security revocations will 
have passed the 200,000 mark. In 
addition, it may be found that sev- 
eral thousand New York residents 
registered their cars in Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey to escape com- 
pulsory insurance.” 


February 10— The House Ways 

and Means Committee has 
been asked to remove one of the 
major barriers to employment of 
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older persons in companies hav- 
ing employee pension plans. 

Such employees over 40 years 
old should be permitted to make 
pension fund contributions on 
their own behalf up to any fed- 
erally-approved limit on the same 
tax-deductible basis as if the 
money was contributed by an em- 
ployer, the Association of Ad- 
vanced Life Underwriters said. It 
asked that the pending Jenkins- 
Keogh Bill be adopted with an 
amendment to permit “an exten- 
sion of HR-7600 to employed as 
well as self-employed individuals 
in order to alleviate such situa- 
tions.” 

“All priority should be given to 
the passage of this Bill, at least 
as written, to enable the self-em- 
ployed person to purchase ‘quali- 
fied’ retirement life insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity policies, or to 
join a bank-trusteed plan in such 
a way that his premium or other 
charges may be deductible from 
gross income tax up to a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 per annum, or 10 
per cent of self-employment in- 
come, whichever is lesser,’ the 
Association said in a statement 
on behalf of its members. 


Atomic Exclusions 


February 16—Two standard pro- 
visions for nuclear energy 
liability exclusions on automobile 
liability and general liability in- 
surance policies have been an- 
nounced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
on behalf of their respective mem- 
ber and subscriber companies. 
Whether a member of Nuclear 
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by PAUL WOOTON 


Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


EBATE in the Senate on 

the bill to extend the Mills 
interim tax on the income of 
life insurance companies re- 
vealed that many members of 
the upper house are well aware 
of the impact of taxes on the 
policyholder. The extension of 
the Mills formula was endan- 
gered by general tax reduction 
amendments but these amend- 
ments were voted down deci- 


sively. Had the archaic 1942 


} 


law again become operative it 
would have meant a heavy tax 
increase which would have 
added materially to the cost of 
insurance and to a reduction in 
dividend payments. 

At this writing the new Trea- 
sury formula for taxing the in- 
come of life insurance compa- 
nies is being awaited with great 
interest. It doubtless will have 
been made public before this 
appears in print. 





Energy Liability Insurance Asso- 
ciation or of Mutual Atomic En- 
ergy Liability Underwriters, each 
company participating in the nu- 
clear energy liability insurance 
program has subscribed the maxi- 
mum amount it is willing to risk 
on liability resulting from the nu- 
clear energy hazard created by 
any one facility. Because a nu- 
clear energy liability insurance 
policy includes as an insured any- 
one responsible for a nuclear in- 
cident, and because anyone so re- 
sponsible may be an insured under 
another liability policy issued by 


one of the participating compa- 
nies, cumulation of liability under 
nuclear energy liability policies 
and other liability policies must 
be avoided. The limited form ex- 
clusion and the similar provision 
in the broad form exclusion pre- 
vent such cumulation of liability. 
The limited form exclusion bars 
coverage only for bodily injury or 
property damage with respect to 
which an insured under the policy 
is also an insured under a nuclear 
energy liability insurance policy 
issued by Nuclear Energy Liabil- 
Continued on page 30 
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ity Insurance Association or Mu- 
tual Atomic Energy Liability Un- 
derwriters. 

The two exclusions, the limited 
form and the broad form, are pro- 
posed to be effective on a country- 
wide basis. 

The limited form exclusion will 
be applicable in most states and 
territories to all family automo- 
bile policies that are effective on 
or after June 1, 1958, regardless 
of when written. It is also appli- 
cable in most states and territo- 
ries to comprehensive personal 
liability and farmers’ comprehen- 
sive personal liability insurance 
under policies written on or after 
February 26, 1958, or effective on 
or after May 1, 1958, regardless 
of when written. 

The broad form exclusion is ap- 
plicable in most states and terri- 
tories to all other automobile 
liability and general liability in- 
surance coverages under policies 
that were effective on or after 
March 1, 1958, regardless of when 
written. 


March 3—Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter Diefenbaker has ordered 
a study of the United States con- 
tributory old-age security plan to 
compare it with the present old- 
age pension scheme in force in 
Canada. Results of this study are 
expected later this year. 

In the meantime, W. M. Ander- 
son, president of the North Amer- 
ican Life, has made a detailed 
comparison of the two schemes 
and has arrived at the conclusion 
that Canada should keep its pres- 
ent scheme and should be careful 
what is added to it. Comparisons 
of Canada’s old-age security sys- 
tem with the complex scheme in 
the U. S. are all in favor of what 
we are doing in Canada now, says 
Mr. Anderson. 

He believes Canada should main- 
tain its universal flat benefit of 
$55 a month for all 70 years of 
age and over. He suggests an ex- 
amination of a selective extension 


of the structure within the 65-69 
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age group to minimize means- 
testing but to do so without ex- 
cessive increases in over-all costs. 


-Lillian Millar. 


March 6—Grants from the Insti- 

tute of Life Insurance will 
help with nearly 600 scholarships 
to enable teachers from all parts 
of the nation to attend workshops 
in family finance this summer. 
The workshops are sponsored at 


Milestones 


J. Victor Herd (|. above}, chairman and 
president of America Fore companies, 
presents a portrait to Ernest A. Henne. 
Mr. Henne recently retired as vice presi- 
dent and Western department manager 
after 50 years in insurance. 


Julian S. Myrick ob- 
served his 60th an- 
niversary with Mu- 
tual of New York on 
March 15. Retiring 
as second vice pres- 
ident in 1949 Mr. 
Myrick has contin- 
ued as a field rep- 
resentative. 


+ 


15 different universities by the 
National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance. 

Additional financial assistance 
is being given by the Puerto Rican 
Life Companies Committee to con- 
tinue the workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, which was or- 
ganized last year. 

The summer workshop program 
of the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance, now 
in its ninth year, sets a new rec- 
ord in 1958 both in the number of 
universities participating, and the 
number of scholarships available. 

Over 10,000 teachers and school 
administrators have thus far at- 


tended the summer workshops, or 
taken part in on-the-job 
training in school. systems 
throughout the United States. 
Workshop participants teach such 
subjects as home economics, busi- 


have 


ness education, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, family living and 
guidance. 
Through lectures and discus- 
sions, students learn various as- 
pects of sound financial manage- 
ment, including sources of 
personal income, budgeting, 
insurance, renting and buying a 
home, accident and sickness insur- 
ance, banking and banking ser- 
vices, consumer credit and install- 
ment buying, general insurance, 
social security, pensions, savings 
and investments, personal taxes, 


wills and estates. 


NALU Fights 


March 6—National Association of 

Life Underwriters has 
launched a new assault on the 
Treasury Department’s proposal! 
to revive the so-called “premium 
payment test” of life insurance 
ownership for estate tax purposes. 
NALU based much of its new ar- 
gument on its contention that the 
test would be especially harmful 
and unfair to small business. 

If the test is reimposed it would 
tend to destroy “many small busi- 
ness enterprises” and 
“loss of income tax revenue ob- 
tained from them and their own- 
ers and employees,” John Z. 
Schneider, chairman of the NALU 
Committee on Federal Law and 
Legislation, told the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Cause a 


Elimination of the premium 
payment test in 1954 removed a 
discrimination against life insur- 
ance by making it possible for an 
insured to make lifetime gifts of 
his life policies and thus remove 
the policy proceeds from his tax- 
able estate, even though he con- 
tinued to pay the premiums. This 
simply gave insurance the same 
status as other types of assets for 
gift and estate tax purposes. 
The Treasury has twice tried to 
get the test reimposed. The latest 
effort was made on February 25 
when a Treasury representative 
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asked the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to write such a provision into 
H.R. 8381, a technical tax revision 
bill recently passed by the House 
of Representatives. NALU imme- 
rebuttal time, 
and Schneider was heard by the 
Committee February 28. 


diately requested 


New Auto Law for 
Quebec 


March 6—In Quebec all automo- 

bile drivers under 21 years 
must now Carry insurance against 
damage or injury to others up to 
$20,000. This is the first chink in 
a solid wall of Quebec government 
resistance to either a financial re- 
sponsibility law or compulsory 
insurance. 

In announcing the new ruling 
Premier Duplessis still 
any form of compulsory insurance 
which he said would discriminate 
against the poorer elements of the 
population who are unable to pay 
for automobile insurance and to 
whom any form of compulsory in- 
mean that they 
could not own or drive cars. 

The province does have legisla- 
tion which permits a judge to or- 
der a driver’s license suspended 
until damages against 
him are paid and to require proof 
of financial responsibility before 
his license is reinstated. However, 
often in- 


rejected 


surance would 


assessed 


this provision is not 
voked.—Lillian Millar. 


Hughes in Hall of Fame 


March 7—The late Chief Justice 

Charles Evans Hughes was 
recognized for his efforts in in- 
surance this month at Ohio State 
University when the name of the 
famous jurist and statesman was 
added to The Insurance Hall of 
Fame. 

Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Insurance of 
Columbia University, also was 
selected for Hall of Fame recog- 
nition. Dr. Blanchard, who was 
cited as “among the ablest schol- 
ars and teachers in insurance,” 
was in attendance. 

The medal emblematic of the 
Hall of Fame was received for the 
late Chief Justice by his daughter, 

Continued on page 32 
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Insurance Building Facts 


Springfield, Massachusetts. Massachusetts Mutual Life plans to pur- 
chase 58 acres adjacent to present home office facilities for imme- 
diate increase in parking facilities, and later building operations. 
Hartford, Connecticut. Aetna Insurance has completed the move into 
its new home office at 55 Elm Street, formerly the Connecticut 
General Life building. 
New York, New York. Construction has started on 16-story home office 
building for United States Life at 125 Maiden Lane. Cost: $10 mil- 
lion. The company will lease about half of the 250,000 sq. ft. of the 
building. Completion date is May 1, 1959. 

New York, New York. United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., has 
leased two floors, comprising 25,555 sq. ft., at 110 William Street. 
New York, New York. National Council on Compensation Insurance has 

leased two floors, comprising 35,000 sq. ft., at 200 East 42nd Street. 
Building is to be completed in June. General construction: Diesel Con- 
struction Company. Builder: 
New York, New York. Guy 

mediaries, has leased the 20th floor, comprising 24,000 sq. ft., at 
110 William Street. 


Joseph Durst. 
Carpenter & Company, reinsurance inter- 


Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Construction has 
begun on this new 
home office for South- 
ern Christian Life. Of 
southern Colonial de- 
sign, building combines 
dark brick with white 
trim. 


Lansing, Michigan. Pioneer Mutual has called for bids on construction 
of new headquarters building. Architect: Hanson, Carver Associates. 
Chicago, Illinois. Mutual Trust Life has completed moving into its new 
home office. Building’s curtain walls are two shades of blue porce- 
lain enamel! steel, set in stainless steel mullions. Formal dedication is 
set for May 26. Architect: Perkins & Will. General contractor: A. L. 
Jackson Company. 
Evanston, Illinois. Washington National has awarded contract s 
$4 million home office addition to the A. L. Jackson Company. New 
addition is to be seven stories high, with lower level office space, adding 
170,000 sq ft. 
Skokie, Illinois. Allstate has begun construction 
building for its Illinois regional and Midwest zone offices. 
is to be a two-story brick and stone structure with 100,000 sq. ft. of 
working area. Architect: Dunlop and Eger, Inc. General contractor: 
J. L. Simmons Company. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Bankers Life has awarded the general contract for 
addition to its home office to Arthur H. Newmann & Brothers, Inc. 
New construction will have seven stories and basement, plus penthouse. 
Architects: Tinsley, Higgins, Lighter and Lyon. 
Dallas, Texas. Fireman’s Fund held an open house program on March 
27 for its Southwestern department headquarters in the Mercantile- 
Dallas Building. Fund offices occupy 40,000 sq. ft. on three floors. 
Dallas, Texas. Hartford Fire plans construction of a 14-story office 
building of Colonial design for its Southwestern Department. 190,000 
sq. ft. Architect: Harold A. Berry. 


for it 


on $1.5 million office 


Building 
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Mrs. Wm. T. Gossett of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. A message of con- 
gratulations was received from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
as well as from all Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. 
Chief Justice Hughes served in 
1905 as Chief Counsel to the Arm- 
strong Insurance Committee of 
the State of New York. The suc- 
cess of this investigation was 
largely due to his efforts and cre- 
ative direction, The Hall of Fame 
citation states. ““A major revision 
of the insurance law of the State 
of New York resulted, and other 
states took similar action,” mark- 
ing the “coming of age of the in- 
surance business.” 

The Insurance Hall of Fame, 
includes also the 
names of Benjamin Franklin, Sol- 
omon S. Huebner, and Elizur 
Wright, is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and The Charles W. Grif- 
fith Memorial Foundation for In- 
surance Education located at Ohio 


+a 
state. 


which now 


Quality Over Quantity 


March 12—Too many high school 

driver education courses are 
failing to properly lay the ground- 
work for a lifetime of driving, 
Thomas N. Boate of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies declares. 

After a decade of evaluating 
driver education programs in the 
nation, the Association announced 
that its evaluation procedure is 
being sharply revised to place 
more emphasis on the quality of 
instruction given’ than on the 
number of schools and students 
participating in the program. 

Boate said that during the past 
decade 7,000,000 new drivers were 
enrolled in some type of driver 
education course, but that 18,000,- 
000 had received no formal train- 
ing. He added that not all of 
those who were trained had re- 
ceived the benefit of courses meet- 
ing nationally recommended time 
allotment standards calling for at 
least 30 hours of classroom in- 
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struction and six hours of behind- 
the-wheel training. 

“You are being short-changed,” 
he said, “if your son or daughter 
is simply being prepared to pass 
a driver’s license examination. 
Driving is a lifetime business and 
the length of that lifetime is often 
determined by the attitudes of au- 
tomobile drivers.” 

The evaluation program was 
first intended to provide an inven- 
tory of high school driver educa- 
tion activity, to encourage the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the 
program and to recognize those 
states with a distinguished per- 
formance record in this regard. 


Leeks 
i . 
Covtdu’T ADL 


MWESE FigyRES: 


Dilman Smith, director of Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, looks at set of 
figures which one of five clerical workers 
tested could not add. Survey was con- 
ducted for the National Cash Register 
Company. The research firm tested a 
group of more than 500 clerks employed 
by 21 different firms, including insurance 
companies. Even when employees were 
allowed to check their results, an aver- 
age of ten per cent still got the wrong 
answer. 


In the beginning only 25 states 
participated. Today, all states and 
the District of Columbia take part 
in the program and the percentage 
of public high schools offering 
courses has risen from 15 per cent 
to 56 per cent and student enroll- 
ment has risen from 13 per cent 
to 65 per cent of all those eligible. 


March 13—“The major casualty 

problem, and a most serious 
one, is that of automobile bodily 
injury losses. This is highlighted 
by the fact that excluding auto- 


mobile bodily injury liability, the 
total casualty lines almost broke 
even for the year.” 

J. Doyle DeWitt, president of 
the Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies, discussed these huge cas- 
ualty losses at the companies’ an- 
nual meeting and called for 
greater highway safety, 
tions in claim costs and rate in- 


reduc- 


creases where necessary. 

Concerning the need for in- 
creased highway safety measures, 
he said, “the seriousness of the 
matter becomes more evident 
when you realize that according to 
statistics compiled by The Travel- 
ers Safety Service, highway cas- 
ualties last year increased by a 
percentage twice as great as the 
percentage increase in motor ve- 
hicle registrations. I wish that 
every part of the nation would 
show as much interest in attack- 
ing this problem as is being mani- 
fested in our own state of Con- 
necticut. 

“In addition, we would urge 
that public officials of our states 
license only those drivers who can 
conform to strict standards of 
competency and fitness, and that 
reasonable measures be taken to 
assure periodic examination of 
both operators and automobiles. 
This coupled with a progressive 
program of highway construction 
and improvement, should show 
results.” 


London Atomic Conference 


March 13—(From London) At the 

second international Atomic 
Energy Insurance Conference, 
which has been held in London, 
there was widespread agreement 
on the broad approach to the in- 
surance of risks arising out of the 
use of atomic energy reactors. 
Fifteen countries were repre- 
sented at the Conference. 

These representatives unani- 
mously endorsed the principle that 
a single insurance policy be ef- 
fected by the reactor owner/oper- 
ator who should accept all respon- 
sibility for radiation liabilities for 
contractors and suppliers of parts, 
as well as for himself, and the 
owner/operator would undertake 
to indemnify the contractors and 
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suppliers of the par 
legal liability that 
have for radiation ris 
ject of this channeling of 
is to ensure that any claim from a 
third party should be made solely 
against the reactor owner/oper- 
ator. 
The conference, 
the British 
Energy) Committee, 
by delegates from Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and _ the 
United Kingdom. The chairman 
of the conference was H. T. Sil- 
versides Yorkshire Insurance 
Company, Ltd.), who is chairman 
of the British Insurance (Atomic 
Committee. 


ee 
sponsored by 
Insurance Atomic 


was attended 


Energy 

The “pool” is concerned neither 
with aviation and marine risks, 
leaving those markets to deal with 
their problems as they come along, 
nor to Government-owned 
tors, like those at Harwell and 
Calder Hall, which are not in- 
} 


sured. 


reac- 


Mills Law Extended 


March 14—By a vote of 61 to 19, 

the United States Senate ap- 
proved a one year extension of the 
Mills Law to cover Federal in- 
come taxation of the investment 
income of life insurance compa- 
nies for the tax year 1957. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower promptly signed 

into law. 

Senate approval of the measure 
followed two day and evening ses- 
sions during which efforts were 

1ade to amend the bill. The pro- 
posed changes would have granted 
income tax reductions to _ indi- 
idual taxpayers and reduced ex- 
taxes on manufactured goods 
rtation taxes. 

the proposed amend- 

ments, urged by their sponsors as 


timulants to offset business de- 


clines of recent months, were 
either defeated by substantial ma- 
jorities or were withdrawn when 
defeat became apparent. Other 
proposed amendments to stimu- 
late public works projects or re- 
store NSLI conversion privileges 


to veterans, were also withdrawn. 
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Death Rate Continues High in 1958 





: ~~ NUMBER OF DEATHS IN 114 SELECTED CITIES 


Current Week 
‘. + 13,000 


5-Week 
Moving 


Average 
- 


~. 
Adjusted / . 
Average 
1953-57 


et al 


a 
\ Adjusted Average 
1952-56 











Mortality rates in United States during 1957 were reported as increasing for the 
in 14 years. This was attributed partly to the effect of the Asian flu. 

In the December 1957 SPECTATOR appeared a chart from the Public Health Service's 
Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, showing that rise for most of last year. 

Above, from the same source, is the latest chart indicating that deaths reported for the 
first three months of this year have continued to remain above |957 levels. 

Early in February, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, surgeon general of the Public Health Service, said 
that deaths from influenza and pneumonia had risen in January and that the precise cause 
of the increase was not known. His report indicated there was no evidence of any widespread 
increase in Asian flu cases throughout the U.S. but that small outbreaks had occurred in 
widely scattered areas. 


Dr. Burney emphasized “the importance of second s of Asian influenza vaccine 


for elderly persons and others in the special risk groups 





Heaviest opposition to the bill March 17—Two thousand, five 
hundred and twenty-two stu- 


onrolled in the 1958 


was offered by Senators And 

D.—N. Mex.) Gore (D.—Te! 

and Williams (R.—Del.). Their sUTC Accident and 

objections ranged from assertion ‘ourse which began in early Feb- 

that the bill afforded LUTC head- 
} as 


retroactive tax reductions for tne juarters in asnl ; > € 


Sickness 


1 ; 
11fe companies to state 


the bill would result in 


to other taxpayers and favored The ident enroll: t is ¢ 
7 


i 
under in- 


arger companies. 
Other Senators standard 


assertions, pointing out that the AUTC practices in twelve- 
Mills Law will produce more 

nue for the Treasury 
vestment income of the « 1955, the 
than it produced in 1956 and has expanded 
They stated that reenactmer 
the law was necessitated he in Evanston, Illinois and New 
fact that the Treasury had not a ‘ork City hat year, and the 
yet offered Congress a su extended nationwide 


permanent tax formula for the ro years later. 


companies. 


} 1 , 
lasses were held 
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COMPANY NEWS CORNER 


Car & General, Provident Fire 
Merged with Provident of N.Y. 


Springfield Fire Opens Stock 
Exchange with Monarch Life 


Royal Exchange Assurance Group 
has announced the merger of 
three member companies. The 
U.S. branch of Car & General 
Insurance, Ltd., and Provident 
Fire of New Hampshire has 
been absorbed by Provident In- 
surance of New York. In De- 
cember, the U.S. branch of State 
Assurance, Ltd., merged into 
Provident Fire of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Springfield Fire and Marine has 
begun soliciting tenders from 
stockholders of Monarch Life 
for a stock exchange. Monarch 
stockholders will be offered 114 
shares of Springfield common 
stock for each Monarch share. 
Companies will affiliate after at 
least 80 per cent of Monarch’s 
outstanding shares have been 
tendered. 

Insurance Securities Company, a 
Delaware corporation, has been 


formed as a holding company. 
The organization controls all 
outstanding stock of Holland- 
America Insurance, Insurance 
Facilities of Missouri, and two 
large managing general agen- 
cies. H. E. Sayre is board chair- 
man and H. J. Toso, president. 

Quaker City Life has taken over 
the weekly industrial life, A&H, 
and hospitalization business of 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, and the Haven Insurance, 
St. Petersburg. 

General Contract Corporation has 
formed a holding company, Gen- 
eral Bancshares, to handle all 
banking operations in line with 
the recent Federal Reserve 
Board ruling. General Contract 
Corporation will own Securities 
Investment Company, the insur- 
ance companies and agencies, 
and small loan companies. A 
credit life company is also 
planned. 

Illinois Mutual Life and Casualty 
is the new name for Illinois Mu- 
tual Casualty, and operations 


DIVIDENDS 


Company 


Anchor Casualty . 


Austin Life 
Combined 

Fireman’s Fund... 
Glens Falls 

Home. . 

Michigan Surety 
Standard Accident... 
Traders & General 


$.4334 on $1.75 
cum. conv. pref. 


Amount 
per Share Payable 


Quarterly 
Mar. 15 


$.25 common 
$.35 Mar. 
$.10 Mar. 
$.45 Apr. 
$.25 Apr. 
$.50 May 
$.621, Feb. 
$.50 Mar. 
$.25 Feb. 


Semi-Annual 


Civil Service Employees 


$.55 Mar. 


Other 


Civil Service Employees (extra 
American Insurance 

American Re-Insurance 
National Union Fire 

Textile Insurance. 


Stock 


Citizens National Life... 
Insurance Corp. of America. . . 
(owns Michigan Surety above) 
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$.20 
$.321 
$.25 
$.50 
$.15 


1214% 
5% 


are changed from casualty to 
life, health and accident lines. 

Old American has authorized a 
100 per cent stock dividend and 
increase of capital stock from 
$1 million to $2 million. 

Trinity Universal’s charter is to 
be amended, reducing stock par 
value from $10 to $5 per share. 
Number of shares is increased 
from 250,000 to 500,000. 

Republic National Life has been 
licensed to operate in Washing- 
ton State and Wisconsin. It now 
is entered in 38 states, D. of C., 
and Hawaii. 

Midland Mutual Life has extended 
operations to Arizona. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion has announced the addition 
of ten companies to its member- 
ship, now totaling 341 compa- 
nies. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has added 
four new associate members in 
foreign countries. Associates 
from outside North America 
now number 54. 

Zurich Insurance has joined the 
U.S. Aircraft Insurance Group, 
with all aviation business un- 
derwritten and serviced by the 
U.S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
Aero Associates, Inc., has 
ceased writing these risks for 
Zurich-American. 

Insurance Company of North 
America has been licensed in 
Puerto Rico to add casualty and 
bonding to its fire and marine 
lines. Indemnity of North 
America is being withdrawn. 

Great American Insurance, New 
York, has joined the Surety As- 
sociation of America. The As- 
sociation now has 81 members. 

Colonial Life of America, affiliated 
with Federal Insurance, has 
been licensed in Delaware, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Chesapeake Life has been licensed 
in Virginia. Company now op- 
erates in three states. 

Sanborn Map Company has set up 
a new special service division. 
Department will develop serv- 
ices in the fields of local and 
national government, and in 
public utilities. 

Sterling Offices; Ltd., reinsurance 
managers, has opened an affili- 
ated office in Mexico City, Mex- 
ico. 
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FIRE INDEX 


First aggregates for results in fire in- 


surance companies last year show ... 
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Losses Still High 


EAVY loss payments, coup- 
led with the decline in security 
values, gave stock fire insurance 
companies last year a slight drop 
in assets as well as further falling 
off in underwriting results, ac- 
cording to figures from THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S 90th annual Fire Index. 

For the mutual fire companies, 
also shown in the Fire Index, un- 
derwriting profits for 1957 in- 
creased while the ratio of the 
profits to premiums 
mained almost the 
1956. The reciprocal fire organiza- 
tions increased both the under- 
writing profit and the ratio when 
their 
drop from the 1956 level. 

The underwriting loss for the 
420 stock fire and marine compa- 
nies reached $202,245,194 last 
year, compared with a loss of 
$166,929,761 in 1956. The under- 
writing ratio to premiums earned 
went from —4.6 per cent in 1956 
to —5.2 per cent last year. Ad- 
mitted assets for these stock fire 
insurance carriers slid slightly 
below the $10 billion level to $9,- 


earned re- 


same as in 


losses showed a 


incurred 
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989,296,490 in 1957 from $10,076,- 
680,640 the year before. 

In 1957, underwriting profits for 
the 224 mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the Fire Index rose to 
$63,692,569 from $56,484,472 in the 
previous year. However, the ratio 
of that profit to premiums earned 
remained almost stationary at 9.6 
per cent in 1957 and 9.7 per cent 
a year earlier. In assets, the mu- 
tual fire carriers had an increase 
from $1,212,727,683 in 1956 to $1,- 
294,471,100 last year. 

For the 26 reciprocal fire insur- 
ance organizations in the new Fire 
Index, underwriting profits went 
up to $6,785,257 in 1957 from $4,- 
956,657 the year before. This 
brought the ratio of underwrit- 
ing profits to premiums earned up 
to 14.9 per cent from 11.7 per cent 
in 1956. Assets of the reciprocals 
rose from $96,925,083 in 1956 to 
$103,617,447 last year. 


Healthy Increases 


All of the three fire insurance 
groups covered in the Fire Index 


showed healthy increases in writ- 
ten premiums during 1957. How- 
ever, losses incurred increased for 
the stock and the mutual carriers 
but dropped slightly for the recip- 
rocal organizations. 

For the 420 stock companies, 
premiums written rose by $267 
million to reach $4,054,568,374 in 
1957. At the same time, their in- 
curred including adjust- 
ment expenses, went up $235 mil- 
lion to $2,503,564,418 last year. 
This brought the ratio of losses 
incurred to premiums earned from 
62.6 per cent in 1956 to 63.9 per 
cent in 1957. 

Premiums written by the mu- 
tual companies in the Fire Index 
had an increase of $68 million in 
1957 to a total of $674,578,459. In- 
curred losses for the mutuals in- 
creased $52 million to reach a 
1957 total of $371,669,375. Simi- 
larly the ratio of incurred losses 
to premiums earned rose from 
54.9 per cent in 1956 to 56.4 per 
cent in 1957. 

For the reciprocal groups, pre- 


} 
iOSSCes, 


Continued on page 58 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Federal Crop Plan 


A new ten-year study calls the Federal Crop 


ing it can pay losses out of premiums paid by 


HE goal of the Federal Crop 
Insurance program has been a 
sound program—one in which all 
losses can, over a representative 
period, be paid out of premium 
income. The Congress has contin- 
ually insisted on this goal. To 
reach it, there has been constant 
effort to improve the insurance 
provisions, the operating methods, 
the actuarial structure and the 
selection of risks. 

The Corporation has attained 
this objective for the areas in 
which the program is now operat- 
ing. This is evidenced by the fact 
that, excluding the experience in 
fourteen very high risk “Dust 
Bowl” counties where the Cor- 
poration no longer operates, the 
record shows that the premiums 
not only paid the losses over the 
10-year period but left a surplus 
of $8.3 million. 


“Dust Bowl" Counties 


These fourteen counties alone 
with a deficit of over $18 million 
not only used up that surplus of 
$8.3 million but left a net deficit 
of $10.0 million for total opera- 
tions. Those counties no longer 
are in the program and in ap- 
praising the program with a view 
to the future it is reasonable to 
look at the record without them. 

The evidence indicates that the 
program is sound now for the 
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“Federal Crop Insurance can, over a 
representative period of years, pay its losses 
out of premiums contributed by farmers." 

That's the reason given in the latest 
report of the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration for calling the program ‘'solvent.” 
This is a ten-year “reappraisal for the 
Federal program which, in 1948, was re- 
duced from a national to an experimental 
basis. 

Last year a Congressional group asked 
for a re-study of the entire program "to 
determine the feasibility of getting sufficient 
nationwide coverage to make the program 
solvent and to justify its continuation." 

The following are excerpts and tables 
from the report, issued last month and pro- 
vided for THE SPECTATOR by Frank 
McCartney, manager of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Program.—the editors 


areas where insurance is being of- 
fered and that losses can be paid 
out of premiums over a represen- 
tative period of years. Table 1 
shows the experience both with 
and without the fourteen “Dust 
30wl” counties now out of the 
program. (It has not been possi- 
ble to show the separate record 
for other high-risk land that is 
uninsurable where such land is 
within counties with an insurance 
program.) 

Table 2 shows the record by 
years through the use of loss ra- 
tios. The loss ratio is the ratio 
of indemnities to premiums and 
readily indicates the ability or in- 
ability to pay losses out of pre- 
miums. Any ratio less than one 
indicates some surplus and ratios 


in excess of one indicate some 
deficit. The figures in parenthesis 
are added to show the record ex- 
cluding the fourteen ‘‘Dust Bowl” 
counties now out of the program. 


Table 2 (Page 78) 


A number of significant conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the loss 
ratios of Table 2. Perhaps the 
most significant thing is the very 
large variation from year to year 
depending upon the condition of 
the crop. Take, for example, corn 
insurance. In both years 1948 and 
1949, only about one-sixth of the 
premium was paid as losses and 
five-sixths was surplus. 

On the other hand, in 1956 corn 
losses were about three and a half 
times the premiums. Even for all 
programs combined, the annual 
loss ratios vary from a low of .53 
to a high of 1.32. One of the best 
measures of financial soundness 
in this type of insurance is the 
ability to build up a surplus when 
the crops are normal or better. 
During the first eight years of the 
original crop insurance program 
there was only one year in which 
there was a net surplus. During 
the past ten years there were four 
years with a surplus and in two 
of those years, 1948 and 1957, the 
surplus amounted to from one- 
third to one-half of the annual 
premium. 
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in 818 Counties 


Insurance program "sound," indicat- 


farmers over a representative period. 


Referring again to the loss ra- 


tios in Table 2, the 


presence of 


high loss ratios in certain com- 
modities and certain years is not 


an indication of 
rather an 


weakness 
indication that the in- 


but 


surance is performing its proper 
function in providing the neces- 


sary 


disaster assistance in 


years 


when crop damage is severe and 


The 


widespread. 


real 


test, as 


pointed out above, is the ability 
to build up reserves in years when 


the crops are average 


or better. 


It is not acidental that the crop 
program this abil- 
is attributable in 


insurance has 
ity. It 
the improvements in 
that the Congress has made from 
time to time. It is attributable in 
part to the 
improvements been 
made the result 
of the experience gained, and it is 
reasonable to assume that these 
changes will have cumulative ef- 
fects in the future. 

Premiums charged farmers have 


part to 


legislation 


many administrative 
that 


years as a 


have 


over 


Table 1.-Fedéral Crop Insurance Experience for 


the 10 Year Period 1948-57, 


Inclusive a 





Crop 


Premiums 


Surplus or 
Deficit (-) 


Indemities 





1. Exclusive of 14 “Dust Bowl” counties 
where insurance was discontinued. 


Wheat 
Cotton 
Flax 
Tobacco 
Corn 
Beans 
Multiple Crop 
Citrus 
Soybeans 
Bar ley 
Peaches 


Total 


$102, 306, 066 
17, 451, 684 
7,517, 809 
16,888, 516 
13, 505, 637 
1, 394, 461 
21, 420, 275 
601; 290 
123, 464 
291, 698 
37, 400 


$ 94,008, 223 
18, 157, 418 
5,815, 376 
11, 856,584 
16,881, 703 
1,719' 492 
24, 160,639 
388, 355 
91; 340 
107; 333 
22/000 


$ 8,297, 843 


15,400 





$181,538, 300 


$173, 208, 463 $ 8, 329, 837 





14 “Dust Bowl” counties where 
insurance was discontinued. 


Wheat 
Multiple Crop 


Total 
Grand Total 


1/ Source data for the 1957 crop are preliminary 


estimates. 
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7, 414, 766 
1, 432,893 


21, 251, 345 
5,888. 178 


-13, 836, 579 
-4° 455, 285 





8, 847, 659 


27, 139, 523 -18, 291, 864 





$190, 385,959 


$200, 347,986 $-9 962,027 








and include 


been constantly under review and 
subject to changes. During the 
past several years these changes 
have been generally upward with 
the objective of making the pro- 
gram sound. 

There is an implication in the 
House Committee request for this 
restudy that for a crop insurance 
program to be solvent it should be 
nationwide with large volume. 
From the point of view of solvency 
alone we do not believe nationwide 
operations are essential. It is true 
that if there were a wider geo- 
graphical distribution of risks the 
would be better for an 
annual balancing of premiums 
and indemnities. There would 
tend to be fewer deficits in some 
years and surpluses in others. 

On the other hand, the method 
of operation and actuarial meth- 
ods are predicated on the insur- 
ance for each crop or each pro- 
gram being solvent in the long 
run. In fact, that is the goal not 
only for each crop or program but 
for each state and even for each 
county. In the long run, the sol- 
vency of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Program depends on the abil- 
ity of each program and even each 
state or county to “carry its own 
load.” We believe that the rea- 
sons for expansion of the program 
are quite separate from the prob- 
lem of solvency. 


chances 


Per Unit Cost 


Nor should it be expected that 
a large volume of insurance re- 
sulting from nationwide opera- 
tions would greatly reduce the per 
unit costs of indemnities and op- 
erations, thus making cheaper 
insurance. While some reduction 
in administrative and operating 
costs per unit is possible with in- 
creased volume, this cannot be 
expected for indemnity costs. 

Operating costs of Federal Crop 
Insurance have been somewhat be- 
low comparable costs for fire in- 
surance companies. The average 
expense ratio for 1956 for 423 
stock fire insurers was .408. The 
comparable ratio for 321 mutual 
fire companies was .349. The com- 
parable ratio for the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation for 1956 
was 


Continued on page 78 
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NEW side—management— 
has been added to CLU. An- 
nounced this month is the new 
“Diploma in Agency Management” 
by the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

The Diploma can be earned in 
the same way the CLU degree is 
attained—study to pass five com- 
prehensive examinations, three of 
which are from the group re- 
quired for the CLU degree. Plus 
a year’s experience in manage- 
ment among his three years in 
life insurance. 

The three CLU examinations in- 
cluded for the management di- 
ploma are Parts I, II, and IV 
covering Fundamentals of Life 
Insurance; Business Insurance; 
Accident and Sickness Insurance, 
Group Insurance and Pensions; 
and Economics and Finance. 

The two new examinations to be 
required for the Diploma cover: 
Human Relations and Manage- 
ment Principles; and Sales and 
Financial Management. 

Any manager with CLU degree 
now can take the two new courses 
and be eligible for the Diploma in 
Agency Management. However, 
candidates for the Diploma do not 
have to complete the full CLU 
course. They take merely the 
three CLU examinations listed 
and the two new Agency Manage- 
ment courses. 


Education Committee 

Those are the basic facts as an- 
nounced by the American College 
of Life Underwriters. The new 
courses for the Diploma have been 
developed by the College’s Man- 
agement Education Committee 
headed by Edmund L. Zalinski, 
CLU, now executive vice presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

Working with them were mem- 
bers of the College staff, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Dr. Davis Gregg, Dean 
Herbert Graebner, and Dr. Thomas 
Luck, who is designated Director 
of Management Education. 

From these groups and many 
other subcommittees, new college- 
study material, the new 
course plans, and even new text- 


level 
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MANAGEMENT DIPLOMA 


CLU Plans Course 


"Human relations, 


communications," “market 


by the American College of Life Underwriters 


books have been prepared to fit 
the needs of those who will study 
for the Diploma. 

These new courses will bring to 
persons in life insurance manage- 
ment an opportunity to study, on 
the college level, the latest tech- 
niques of management as they can 
be applied to life insurance. The 
whole field of “human relations” 
will be examined through its 
many components such as “com- 
munications,” “psychological as- 
pects of training,” and “of pro- 
ductivity.” 


Financial Management 


The “Sales and Financial Man- 
agement” section of the Diploma 
course will include “the 
management job,” “public rela- 
tions,’ ‘‘market and sales re- 
search,” and “agency financial 
management.” 


sales 


From some of the material pre- 
pared for the Diploma studies, we 
have taken seven cases and exam- 


ples of the questions to be studied. 
These illustrate the approach 
these studies will make to man- 
agement education. 


Case 1—(from the Psychological 
Aspects of Productivity) 
You have working for you in 
your agency two supervisors who 
cannot get along together. You 
have never been able to get at 
the base of the difficulty and have 
decided that there is a personal- 
ity clash. Each of these super- 
visors is setting himself and his 
group against the other. This is 
resulting in keen competition and 
high production, which is 
desirable. But the agents seem to 
be divided into two hostile camps. 
Should you allow this condition 
to continue? 
How would you take care of the 
personality clashes involved? 


sales 


Case 2—(from Control in Man- 
agement) 

You are the office manager in a 

large life insurance agency. You 
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For Managers 


research" are added 


in new course 


treating agency management problems. 


have 20 girls performing various 
clerical duties working for you. 
Most of these young people are re- 
cent high-school graduates. Only 
the general agent’s secretary has 
had more than three years of 
work experience. For many of the 
girls, this is their first job, and 
they have no idea of what consti- 
tutes a full day’s work. As soon 
as you stop feeding them work, 
they stop to visit, or they waste 
time. 

You believe that you should set 
up definite standards of quantity 
and quality of work performance 
for as many jobs as you can, and 


measure the youngsters’ perform- 
ance against them; it seems to be 
a matter of justice both to the 
agency and to the girls. You be- 
lieve that this is the way to start 
these people on the job. 

What are some of the jobs in a 
large agency which can be stand- 
ardized? 

How would you establish quan- 
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tity standards for the clerical 
force? 

How would you establish qual- 
ity standards for them? 

How would you get the clerical 
force to accept the standards? 

How would you sell the general 
agent on the importance of the 
standards? 

How would you measure output 
against these standards? 


Case 3—(from Basis of Control) 

Agent “A” has been a member 
of Ajax agency for ten years. His 
sufficient 


production has _ been 


only to complement income sup- 
plied by his wife’s secretarial job. 
Over a period of several weeks, 
the agency has learned of three 
policyholders he had antagonized 
to the point that he would not be 
again welcome in their offices 

As agency head, how would you 
evaluate this man’s performance 
with him in such a manner as to 
gain some improvement? 


Case 4—(from Role of Human Re- 
lations in Management) 

For some time there has been a 
growing uncooperative attitude 
among several of the older agents 
in the office. The general manager 
has noticed that his suggestions 
have been ignored and that these 
established agents have either 
been late or just skipping meet- 
ings. 

Their production has been rea- 
sonably consistent, but they have 
not assisted in motivating new 
men and have in fact been a bit 
negative in small ways. 

The manager finally determines 
that the men resent the time and 
attention given new men and re- 
cruiting. He decides action is 
needed. 

Which action 
gest? 

a. Talk to established men in- 
dividually explaining the needs 
of new men. 


would you sug- 


b. Call meeting of office man- 
ager, assistant manager, and in- 
structor to attack problem. 

c. Gradually start giving atten- 
tion to established men. 

d. Set up rigid rules regarding 
meeting attendance, etc. 


Human Problems 


Case 5—(from Nature of People 
and Problems of Learning) 
One of the more difficult prob- 
lems in Agency Management is 
the handling of human behavior 
problems. 
Take the 
Smith, who for five years had an 
office which was producing at the 
rate of $10 million a year from 


case of manager 


20 producing agents. Because he 
had built this office from two mil- 
lion to ten in a five-year period, 
he was rewarded with the man- 
agership of a larger office. His 
predecessor had been manager of 
the office for 20 years and had 
many close personal friends 
among the agency force who were 
the backbone of the agency. Nat- 
urally, these men hated to see the 
GM retire as they felt the place 
would never be the 
him. 


same without 


New manager Smith had many 
new ideas that he would like to 
Continued on page 81 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Retrospective Rating Plans Permit 


These plans give policyholders an incentive to create loss 


Fit Compensation* and Lia- 
bility policies are written on 
the “guaranteed cost” plan which 
provides a discount if the com- 
premium $1,000. 
discounts are corrected 
periodically. The tables published 
for stock and non-stock companies 
differ substantially. 
losses incurred during the current 
policy year the premium varies 
only as the exposures 
premium) change. 

These plans are practically self- 
rating methods of premium de- 
termination, charges being largely 
controlled by losses that occur 
during the current policy year. 
Retrospective rating permits the 
insured to limit his insurance 
costs to the extent he controls his 
losses. It offers management a 
strong incentive to create loss 
prevention facilities within his es- 
tablishment, to set up and closely 
supervise an efficient safety or- 
ganization. This incentive is pos- 
sible savings in premium costs 
beyond the computed minimum 
premium. The insured pays the 
total amount of each claim (sub- 
ject to the predetermined limita- 
tion per accident) plus handling 
costs and other charges. Losses 
prevented result in premiums 
saved. 


puted exceeds 


These 


Regardless of 


(bases of 


Plans Available 


There are four Retrospective 
plans; A, B and C are limited to 
the writing of compensation in- 
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surance while plan D may also in- 
clude general and Automobile 
liability as well as Automobile 
Physical Damage coverages. 

All these plans are superim- 
posed upon experience rating. Ex- 
perience Rating of risks is based 
upon losses and exposures of pre- 
vious years. The term “exposures” 
refers to premium basis, payroll 
for compensation insurance, areas 
for owners, landlords and tenants 
liability coverage, etc., to which 
the proper rates have been applied 
to arrive at expected losses. 

Insurance company records in- 
dicate just how much has been 
paid out in losses for each unit of 
exposures for each form of in- 
surance. This amount or figure is 
known as the expected loss rate 
and applied to the number of units 
appearing in the experience ex- 
hibit of any given risk will de- 
termine the expected losses for 
that risk. 

A comparison of the insured’s 
actual losses sustained with the 
expected losses as computed above 
will determine the policyholder’s 
modification factor, a credit if 
losses have been moderate, a debit 
if claims have exceeded the aver- 
age for a similar risk. 

This modification factor is ap- 
plied to the insured’s manual 
rates to determine the Standard 
premium. The Standard premium 


* No discount applies to the first $1,000 
of compensation premium. 


is the basis used for the guaran- 
teed cost plan as well as for all 
Retrospective rating methods. 


Plans A, B and C 

Retrospective plans A, B and C 
can be used only for rating com- 
pensation insurance. Excerpts 
from the New York State tables 
used in computing premiums for 
the three plans indicate the meth- 
od of rating. The left hand column 
lists annual standard premiums in 
amounts from $5,000 to $500,000. 
The basic premium percentages 
appearing in the next column (for 
plan A) are applied to the stand- 
ard premium to determine the 
basic premium. This charge is de- 
signed to cover the expenses in- 
curred by the insurance company 
(other than claim expenses) and 
contains a charge to cover losses 
that exceed the total anticipated 
by the predetermined maximum 
premium. 

The other columns _ indicate 
maximum and minimum premiums 
to which the insured will be sub- 
ject for each level of Standard 
premium. For plan A the Standard 
is the maximum. Plan C minimum 
is the basic. 


Rating Values—Plans A - B- C 
Plan A 


(Cannot be used in a number of 
rating jurisdictions) 

Plan “A” provides for certain 

basic and minimum premium per- 
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Savings from Safety 


prevention facilities for their plants. 


centages as shown in the table, 
but no surcharge can be made as 
maximum Retrospective premium 
cannot exceed the Standard. 

It might appear that an insured 
employer could nothing by 
accepting this method of rating 
but he forfeit the discounts 
afforded under the “Guaranteed 
Cost” option. It will also be noted 


lose 


can 


that minimum premiums cited for 
Plan “A” in the tables are quite 
high and hence only small savings 
can be effected. This rating meth- 
od would be adopted by the con- 
servative employer with a limited 
premium outlay willing to accept 
a small gain without incurring a 
possible excessive charge. 

It will be noted that this plan 


more the 
Premium be- 
cause the minimum decreases sub- 


becomes attractive as 


Standard increases 
stantially and greater savings are 


possible. 


Plan B 


provides for maximum 
column 5) and minimum premium 
(column 6). It will be noted that 
the minimum and basics are lower 
in “B” than in “A” which permits 
a greater possible saving but 
the maximums substantially 
greater permitting a heavy sur- 
charge if the experience is ad- 
verse. This Plan should be recom- 
mended if the 
gamble in reducing his compensa- 
tion costs although subject to a 
are 


Plan “B” 


are 


insured wishes to 


severe overcharge if losses 
excessive. 

Two conditions might influence 
the decision to accept this plan 
rather than “A.” These are: 

1. Does a review of the experi- 
ence during previous years indi- 
cate a favorable loss ratio in the 
future? 

2. Has 
ganization 


an effective Safety or- 
been inaugurated or 


Continued on page 86 


Excerpts from New York Retrospective Plan Tables 


Max 1 mur 
Standard Same as 


Premium Standard 


) 000 
, 


50. 000 


tigures except non-stock 


The Loss 


maX imum. 


conversl0or tactor in 


The Basic premium is intended to 


a charge to cover annual 
The minimum premiur 


written. The minimum for Plan ( 


B - ¢ 


increases 


cover all expenses exce[ 


losses exceeding the maximur 


computed according to the above tal 


is the basic. 


The maximum premium 1s the highest premium which the assured can pay 
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From “The Annals" 


lability for Personal Injury 


T IS incomprehensible, in our 
times, that the management of any 
responsible industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise would expose it- 
self to the critical financial loss 
that it could suffer from the com- 
monly insured hazards without 
insurance. Farsighted business- 
men fully realize that they are 
constantly subject to the possibil- 
ity of financial ruin in the event 
a serious fire, windstorm, explo- 
sion, or other similar peril de- 
stroys their property. 

They also recognize their expo- 
sure to business interruptions, the 
Workmen’s Compensation statutes, 
bodily injury to members of the 
general public, or damage to the 
property of others, loss from 
crime, and risks of transportation. 
Consequently, they would under 
no circumstances be without the 
appropriate insurance 
for their protection from these 
hazards. 


necessary 


Potential Hazards 

In view of the laws and legal 
precedents that clearly establish a 
basis for libel, slander, false im- 
prisonment and other personal in- 
jury actions, our American busi- 
ness and financial institutions are 
subject to as critical a financial 
loss from such acts of transgres- 
sions as from a fire or liability 
loss. Accordingly, the insurance 
industry has the responsibility to 
emphasize these potential hazards 
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By RICHARD J. CLARK, CPCU, 


Vice President 
Smith-Austermuh!| Company 


Early this year the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters 
published its “Annals” 


papers presented at the Society's an- 


largely from 


nual seminar. With the Society's per- 
mission, THE SPECTATOR here reprints 
one section on what the Annals editors 
call the “relatively little known subject 
of Personal Injury Actions.""—the editors 


to the insuring public, and to ad- 
vocate the inclusion of coverage 
for their protection. 

Yet, notwithstanding these 
facts, it is estimated that over 99 
per cent of all business enter- 
prises in this country do not have 
such protection, which means that 
this vast potential market is wait- 
ing to be tapped by the insurance 
industry. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity would result in 
benefit to the industry and the 
performance of a service to the 
insuring public. 

It might be suggested that the 
widespread writing of such cover- 
age may tend to encourage per- 
sons to make vicious statements 
orally or in writing to the detri- 
ment of their fellow man. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that the great 
majority of us would purposely or 
knowingly commit an act of slan- 
der or libel any more than we 
would deliberately do bodily harm 
to others. 

Does this form of insurance 
meet the tests of an insurable haz- 
ard? There is no question but 


that such insurance will provide: 
(1) a sufficient number of homo- 
geneous units for the law of large 
numbers to operate properly, (2) 
that the loss produced will be defi- 
nite in time and place, and (3) 
that no catastrophic element will 
generally be involved. 

As outlined above, it is doubtful 
that anyone would deliberately or 
wilfully commit such acts, and 
therefore, it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that such a _ transgression 
could be held to be fortuitous. 
Moreover, if an employee of a 
business. establishment slanders 
or libels someone in the course of 
employment, it certainly would be 
considered a fortuitous act from 
the employer's standpoint—partic- 
ularly when suit papers are served 
on the unsuspecting and cha- 
grined management. 


Needed Now 


Regardless of what may be 
thought theoretically of this type 
of long-required and_ essential 
form of insurance protection, it is 
now an actuality. Therefore, in 
that it is now generally available, 
let us consider the need for such 
coverage by the insuring public. 
Many risks such as stores, hotels, 
theaters, banks and other business 
or professional institutions far 
too numerous to mention have a 
definite requirement for this in- 
surance. 

Consider the potential liability 

Continued on page 44 
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Back of Your 
Independence 
Stands The 

PENN MUTUAL 





reaching higher...? 


There are many ways up for the Penn Mutual 
underwriter interested in getting ahead—life un- 
derwriting sales, sales supervisory work, manage- 
ment and general agency opportunities . . . what- 


ever interests him most and suits him best. 


And because we firmly believe that Penn Mutual 
opportunities should go to Penn Mutual men, he 
will discover that Penn Mutual will do everything 
in its power to help him realize his goal in whatever 
area he may choose. This includes intensive train- 
ing and educational programs—plus plentiful op- 
portunities to test his wings in actual positions 
of responsibility. 

You see, we realize that the man who wants to 


get ahead is a ‘“‘man with a future”’... and such 


men represent our future. 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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Liability for Personal Injury 


of department stores or hotels for 
“false arrests” caused by store de- 
tectives or “house dicks.” Also, 
banks or any other employer for 
“malicious prosecution” caused by 
charging an employee with embez- 
zlement, but who may later be 
found innocent by a criminal 
court jury. Likewise, any busi- 
ness or financial institution and 
their responsibility for “slander” 
resulting from an ill-advised and 
perhaps innocent “slip of the 
tongue” by an employee; or for 
“libel,” arising from a carelessly 
written letter by a subordinate 
which results in damaging the 
reputation of a person, firm or 
corporation. These are only a few 
illustrations of the need for such 
insurance by the insuring public; 
protection needed in addition to 
the coverage for the more com- 
monly recognized third-party haz- 
ards. 


Little Known 


Now, let us examine this long 
needed and essential insurance 
protection which is at last avail- 
able, though little known by either 
the industry or the public. The 
subject matter has not, as yet, 
been included in the casualty man- 
uals although member companies 
of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters have been fur- 
nished by the Bureau with advis- 
ory coverage endorsements and 
rates. The companies generally 
have not publicized the coverage 
to their agency field, having ap- 
parently elected to move slowly 
and with caution in the accep- 
tance of this pioneer and untried 
coverage until an experience trend 
is indicated. 

The present advisory rates are 
now necessarily judgment. The 
first actual statistics for this in- 
surance have but recently been 
developed by the bureau, and then 
only for a period from April 1, 
1954 to December 31, 1954. 

Although a loss ratio is indi- 
cated for this period of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, such informa- 
tion is accordingly inconclusive 
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and cannot presently be consid- 
ered credible. This can be well 
understood, particularly when 
considering that the exposure for 
that period was most limited, with 
aggregate premiums being but 
slightly more than $100,000. How- 
ever, it is believed as_ time 
marches on and this form of in- 
surance is more widely accepted, 
accurate actuarial rates can then 
be definitely established. 

The official name given to this 
coverage by bureau companies is 
Personal Injury Insurance, as dis- 
tinguished from the conventional 
form of Bodily Injury Insurance. 
The coverage is generally granted 
by attaching a Personal Injury In- 
surance endorsement to a liability 
policy, and it is most commonly 
added to and supplements the 
Comprehensive General Liability 
Policy. 

The National Bureau form is in- 
tended only for a commercial type 
of risk, and not for the personal 
liability of individuals. There is 
at least one company which has 
included in its Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy the 
added phrase “mental anguish” 
in its insuring agreement and ad- 
vertises that their policy protects 
against acts of slander, libel, false 
arrest and malicious prosecution. 
We understand that presently no 
consideration is being given to 
generally extending this needed 
protection on a personal basis, but 
it is to be hoped that it will be 
made commonly available in the 
not too distant future. 


Three Sections 


The coverage included in the 
Personal Injury Insurance en- 
dorsement form is divided into 
three sections from a_ hazard 
standpoint: 

A. False Arrest, Malicious 
Prosecution, or Wilful Detention 
or Imprisonment. 

B. Libel, Slander or Defamation 
of Character. 

C. Invasion of Privacy, Wrong- 
ful Eviction or Wrongful Entry. 


Each individual case should be 
submitted to the bureau for ap- 
proval of rates, in accordance 
with the usual (A) rate procedure. 
Incidentally, the percentage of 
premium charge for each exposure 
under (A) rating procedure will 
normally be 5 per cent for each 
section, subject to a minimum pre- 
mium per location of $15. These 
rates are for the standard limits 
of $5,000 each person, $10,000 ag- 
gregate. The Druggist Liability 
table is used for increased limits. 
The basic premium to which the 
percentage is charged for this cov- 
erage is the “O.L.T.” or “M.&C.” 
bodily injury premium at standard 
limits that the risk would ordi- 
narily produce. 

Although the insured may elect 
to select protection for loss under 
hazards A, or B, or C, it is most 
prudent that they have across the 
board coverage in view of the 
generally modest premium _in- 
volved for the entire combination. 


Premium Figures 


For an example, assume a single 
location risk involves a_ basic 
“O.L.T.” premium of $100 for bod- 
ily injury liability at standard 
limits. If Personal Injury Insur- 
ance is desired across the board 
for limits of $50,000/$100,000, the 
premium would be calculated as 
follows: 

15% of $100.00 (basic 

premium 

Increased limits charge 

(Druggist Liability 
Manual Surcharge 


315.00 


Premium for Personal 
Injury Insurance... $21.45 

The exclusions of this insurance 
will be discussed later, but while 
still on the subject of rates, one 
dangerous exclusion can be elim- 
inated for an additional charge. 
Exclusion (D) provides that “ 
this insurance does not apply: To 
injury sustained by any person 
who is an employee of the named 
insured at the time of the offense 
causing the injury.” As one of 
the greatest exposures to which 
an employer could be subject may 
involve an employee charging 
management with either libel, 
slander, false arrest, or malicious 


Continued on page 60 
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ROBERT HEINTZ ( Washington National's 
agent in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan) explains 
the Company's new Family Plan Policy to 


his wife and eight children 


BoB HEINTZ VOICES THE OPINION OF au— The hew Family Plan 
Policy i¢ sure to increase your earnings’ 


AS PURCHASER OF THE FIRST Family 
Plan Policy issued by the Washington 
National, Bob recognizes a bargain 
when he sees it. 


Available to 
all Washington 
National fieldmen 


April 1958 


He foresees valuable protection for 
not only his own family, but also for 
his community’s *‘New American 
Families’ —those vibrant with grow- 
ing youngsters. 


Agent Heintz knows that this low- 
cost addition to an already complete 
portfolio of Life and A & S coverages 
makes a selling career with Washing- 
ton National even better in the years 
ahead. 


In buying Washington National's 
first Family Plan Policy, Bob Heintz 
bought an important stake in the future. 


Write the Director of Agencies for more details 


Washington National INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Life * Accident * Sickness * Group * Hospital - Surgical * Franchise 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











it's good 


to be 


KNOWN 


Everyone likes to be welcomed and accepted. The John 
Hancock representative can count on a friendly acceptance. The 
outstanding reputation of the John Hancock, backed by 
dramatic national advertising, always supports him in his work. 
The John Hancock representative can offer his prospects 
modern life insurance protection — Family policies, Business 
life insurance, Personal Health insurance, Annuities, as 

well as a wide variety of up-to-date Group plans and all regular 
forms of individual Life policies. Often a man is accepted 
because of the company he represents and the modern 
merchandise he has available. 


hore Mlomann e 
SS 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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Redding oe 
° rectoO+ 
ry-bit 


Passport to a bright future 


IN THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


This young man will discover—as have thousands of standing of the whole socioeconomic significance of 
graduates — that A%tna’s Home Office Casualty and the business, and teaches him modern, professional in- 
Surety Sales Course goes far beyond theory and fun- surance programming and selling. For complete details, 


damentals. It implants in the student a deep under- contact your nearest AZtna Supervising Office soon. 


Agency 


A=TNA CASUALTY we, Building 


AND SURETY COMPANY niece, 


Business 
1 with AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « 


Hartf 
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Alfred H. Stees pur- 
chased his first $5,000 
policy from Northwest- 
ern Mutual 77 years ago. 
Thanks to the low net 
cost for which this com- 
pany is famous, plus the 
new extension of QES, 
Mr. Stees’ net payment 
for this policy in 1958 
will be only $2.30. 





Our old friends, too, now benefit 


under Quantity-Earned Savings 


Regardless of when written, premium-paying pol- 
icies of $5000 and more will now return added 
dollars in savings, based on the Northwestern 
Mutual’s Quantity-Earned Savings. 





Just one year ago, Northwestern Mutual sought and 
obtained official permission to establish Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES) rate reductions based on the size 
of the policy. The result made life insurance history. 
Now a new stride forward! Effective January 1, 1958, 
Northwestern Mutual is extending the same advantage 
to policies written before QES went into effect. No 


matter how old, any premium-paying Northwester! 
Mutual policy of $5000 to $10,000 will now return ar 
added saving each year. On policies $10,000 and up the 
new savings will be even greater. 

And more good news! Northwestern Mutual an- 
nounces another increase in its regular dividend distrt- 
bution to policyholders. This is the sixth successive year 
that Northwestern Mutual has paid out an increased 
amount in dividends. 

Here is dramatic proof of Northwestern Mutual’s suc- 
cess in continuing to lower life insurance cost through 
modern business methods—progress for which this com- 
pany has become famous during the past 100 years. 


Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2, Aisurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





AS ADVERTISED IN TIME, NEWSWEEK AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








LET US ENGINEER 


HIGHLY PROFITABLE EXTRA SALES 


for you in BOILER and MACHINERY 


coverage 


Practically every plant manager in your area is a worthwhile 
prospect for Employers’ completely engineered Boiler & 
Machinery insurance. And selling involves minimum effort 
on your part. All you have to do is spark the prospect’s in- 
terest with our new point-of-sale brochures. We do the rest. 

Trained Safety Engineers appraise your prospect’s risk for ag eR es ehh 
our Underwriters... recommend efficient safety procedures to aa EP i ee US 
keep loss percentages low. They’ll make as many calls as de- to-understand fashion, how Employers’ 
sirable so you can make multiple sales without extra effort. Boiler and Machinery insurance covers 

If you are now selling Boiler & Machinery insurance, it will both direct and indirect losses, and pro- 
pay you to check the advantages of Employers’ completely vides etiuctive ieae-qrrenntinn anger 
engineered plan. If you are not now selling this type of cover- 
age, the time to add this highly profitable best-seller is now. 


ing service. 


rue Employers Group 


OF INSURANCE (3) comPANIES 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
110 MILK STREET. BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO AMERICAN EMPLOYERS INSURANCE CO THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO OF MASS 
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VERDICT 


Taxes Allowed as Offset 
On Earnings in Accident Judgment 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


‘Occurrence’ Same As ‘Accident’ 

Alva and Helen Greist were visi- 
tors in the home of their son, 
Richard, at which time Richard 
was insured in the Farm Bureau 
Mutual under a comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy. 


rigit 
VISIT, 


During the 
and while on the premises, 
Helen fell and broke her hip. Al- 
though Richard knew of the acci- 
dent and the injury on the day that 
it happened, he did not inform the 
company until ten months 


received a claim 


later 
when he letter 
from his mother’s attorneys. 

The company brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment that it 
was not obligated under the policy 
because of the failure of the in- 
sured to notify it of the accident 
within a reasonal time after it hap- 
pened. Condition 4 of the policy 
read: 

“When an occurrence takes place 
written notice shall be given by or 
on behalf of the insured to the com- 
pany or any of its authorized 
agents as soon as practicable. Such 
shall contain particulars 
sufficient to identify the insured 
and also reasonably obtainable in- 
formation respecting the time, 
place and circumstances of the oc- 
currence, the names and addresses 
of the injured and of available wit- 


notice 


nesses. 


Use of Term Questioned 


The United States District Court 
for the District of Vermont held 
that the use of the word “occur- 
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rence” created an ambiguity in the 
contract in that the word might 
refer not only to the accident upon 
which the insured’s liability was 
based but also to receipt by the in- 
sured of the claim against him. 
Applying the rule that ambiguities 
in the terms of an insurance con- 
tract will be construed in favor of 
the insured, the court ordered the 
company to defend the suit and to 
pay any judgment against the in- 
sured. The company appealed. 

The Court of Appeals disagreed 
with the Vermont District Court 
and reversed the decision, saying: 

“The District Court correctly 
stated the rule to be applied to 
ambiguous terms in an insurance 
contract, Abraham v. Insurance 
Company, 117 Vt. 75, 84 A. 2d 670 
(1951 but we cannot agree with 
the determination that the use of 
the word ‘occurrence’ created an 
ambiguity in the notice provision 
of the policy. The terms of an in- 
surance contract are to be given a 


"| always read over what I'm signing, 
eral times.” 


reasonable construction, Corrones 
v. Monarch Accident Ins. Co., 103 
Vt. 379, 154 A. 693 (1931), depend- 
ent upon the common understand- 
ing of their meaning, Johnson v. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., 108 
Vt. 269, 187 A. 788 (1936), and the 
context in which they appear. 

“The first sentence of Condition 
4 clearly and unequivocally imposes 
upon the insured the obligation of 
notifying the company ‘as soon as 
practicable’ of ‘an 
which is within the coverage of the 
policy. The second sentence of Con- 
dition 4 provides that ‘Such notice’ 
(i.e., the notice of an occurrence 
provided for in the previous sen- 
tence) ‘shall contain... reasonably 
obtainable information 
the time, place and circumstances 
of the occurrence .. .’ To construe 
‘occurrence’ as receipt of a claim 
would render this latter sentence 
meaningless. The insured knew of 
the accident to his mother on the 
date it occurred, and also promptly 
knew of the resulting serious in- 
juries she suffered. We hold that 
the word ‘occurrence’ as used in 
Condition 4 relates to the event 
upon which the insured’s liability 
is alleged to exist, that is, the acci- 
dent that befell Helen Greist in 
May 1954.”” (Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co. v. Greist, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, January 20, 1957. 


occurrence’ 


respecting 


Death and Taxes 

It takes a man of courage to talk 
about taxes at this time of the year. 
But as long as you can’t get at me, 
I might as well go all the way and 
talk about death and taxes. 


Accidental Death 
The case of Floyd v. Fruit In- 


dustries, Ine. (Connecticut Su- 
preme Court of Errors, December 
3, 1957) involved a death in an 
automobile accident. The decedent 
had been a cotton broker and for 
five years before his death averaged 
earnings in excess of $50,000 a 
year, before taxes. The verdict in 
favor of his estate was $100,000. 
Both the plaintiff and defendant 
appealed. The plaintiff contended 
that the offsetting factor of the 
probable income taxes on the prob- 
able net earnings of the decedent 
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was not a proper matter to be called 
to the jury’s attention. 


Unjust Hypothesis Salesmen ? 


The court did not agree. It noted 
that when destruction of earning 
capacity is to be compensated for, 
the inquiry in the first instance is 
to probable net earnings during the 
probable lifetime. However, in 
measuring a person’s actual loss 
from a permanent and total de- 
struction of earning capacity, the 
income tax factor must be offset 
against probable net earnings. It 
would be unjust for the jury to base 
its verdict on the hypothesis that 
no income tax would be paid on net 
earnings. 

The court pointed out that in 
some jurisdictions evidence of in- 
come taxes had been held inadmis- 
sible, usually on the ground that 
was too uncertain or speculative in 
character to be of value in assess- 
ing damages for permanent de- 
struction of earning capacity. But 





this court did not agree with those 
decisions and felt that the income 
tax factor was no more speculative 


than many other factors that must 

nn ne ee EVERY ONE OF THEM. You're looking at a class in session at 

Royal-Globe’s educational department. Taught by former fieldmen, 

Failure to File Proof of Loss this could be trainees going through one of our formal training 
The insured owned a hardware programs preparatory to taking their 

store in San Antonio, N. M. He | places in one of our local mobile produc- 

purchased a new fire policy from an 

agent, Abernathy, to be effective on 

December 1, 1951. The agent took Or it could be one of two Agents’ 


tion teams. 


the order without specifying the | Schools given each year to prepare men 
company which would issue the 
policy. Later, he completed the 
forms designating the insurer as 
Commonwealth Insurance Company 
of N. Y. and mailed the forms to ; SA ee ea ae 
: ‘ and good reasons for us to say: 
Commonwealth’s general agent in 

Denver. No policy was mailed to the 

insured. 


A fire totally destroyed the hard- | “- TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


Batu 


ance industry as our producers. 


In either case, they’ll all be salesm 


ware store but the insured did not 
notify the company or agent until 
about four months later. The proof 
of loss was also filed over four 
months later. The policy provided 
for immediate notice and proof of 
loss within sixty days. The insurer 
knew of the fire and conducted some 
investigation the details of which nOWN | 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
appear later. The insured was un- 
successful in suing the company 
and appealed. The Appellate Court 


Continued on page 52 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 51 


also refused to allow a recovery, 
saying: 


Chance Phone Call 


“The fire occurred on December 
1, and the agent Abernathy learned 
of the fire by a chance telephone call 


from a relative a few days later. 
He notified the general agents who 
sent a man out to look at the fire. 
This was the only evidence to carry 
appellant’s burden of proof and is 
insufficient in that the chance tele- 
phone call and the precautionary 
investigation are not inconsistent 
with an insistence upon compliance 
with the notice and proof of loss 
requirements of the policy. There 
is no reasonable inference arising 
from such an investigation and 


Ag hig htte- 


from our 56th Annual Report 


to Policyholders 


@ As of December 31, 1957, as reported to the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department, Assets totaled $27,001,559; Liabilities, 
$17,549,118; and Surplus to Policyholders, $9,452,441. 


ASSETS increased by $485,360 or 1.8% over 1956. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS decreased by $459,600 or 


4.6% from 1956. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN were $18,367,790 for the year, 


an increase of $1,423,150 or 8.4% over 1956. 


LOSSES INCURRED during 1957 were $8,994,400. Ratio of 
incurred losses to earned premiums was 50.9%, as against 


46.5% for 1956. 


SAVINGS of $2,987,700 were returned to our policyholders 
as dividends during 1957. This total compared with divi- 
dend savings of $2,885,000 returned during 1956. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, 
$181,852,150; net losses paid, $72,784,000; savings returned to 
policyholders as dividends, $31,142,000. 


Cui Culassbfiaid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE + CASUALTY*+AUTOMOBILE+INLAND MARINE 





phone call, made without the knowl- 
edge of the insured, that would lead 
the insured to believe he was re- 
lieved of these requirements. 

“The policy demanded immediate 
notice of the fire and filing of proofs 
of loss within 60 days. No notice 
was given or proof of loss was made 
until April, 120 days from the time 
of the fire, and twice the time 
allowed by the statute. Even under 
the liberal construction allowed 
these requirements, complete fail- 
ure of compliance within the statu- 
tory period can not be construed as 
substantial compliance. 

“Appellant seeks to excuse the 
delay in that he did not know the 
company the policy was written on 
until April. However, his testimony 
was impeached by a deposition he 
gave on December 19 in which he 
named the insurer as Common- 
wealth. The trial court found as a 
fact he did know the name of the 
insurance company in December, in 
accordance with his deposition. At 
the trial the plaintiff testified he 
was confused at the time he gave 
the deposition, but it is for the 
trial judge to determine the weight 
and credibility to be given the tes- 
timony of witnesses. Even though 
the policies were never mailed to 
appellant, he still was not excused 
from making proof of loss when he 
knew the name of the insurer. 

“The requirement of notice and 
filing of proof of loss are legitimate 
protections afforded to the insur- 
ance company, but if they are to 
have substance, we must enforce 
substantial compliance, unless the 
company has so acted as to cause 
the insured to believe that compli- 
ance is unnecessary or would be 
useless. The testimony shows the 
only evidence of waiver was a ¢ur- 
sory examination and a chance 
telephone call, which are insufficient 
in law to carry appellant’s burden 
of showing a waiver. There being 
substantial evidence to support the 
crucial findings of the lower court 
the judgment is affirmed and it is 
so ordered.” (Zengerle v. Common- 
wealth Ins. Co., New Mexico Su- 
preme Court, February 4, 1958.) 


Status of Employee Under 
Group Policy 


The insured was an employee of 
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the Penn Surgical Company covered 
by a group life policy. On October 
9, 1952, the insured became ill and 
did not work again. The employer 
continued to pay the premiums. On 
May 22, 1953, the employer notified 
the insurance carrier that it wished 
the policy on the insured to be 
terminated and listed October 9, 
1952 as the employee’s last day of 
employment. The insurer cancelled 
the insurance and gave the em- 
ployer credit for premiums dating 
back to October 31, 1952. The in- 
surance contained an extension of 
death benefit clause which provided 
for payment of a death benefit 
if death occurred during twelve 
months after termination of the 
policy. The insured died on October 
28, 1953. 

The sole question before the 
court was whether the insurer was 
obligated to pay the death benefit 
under the extension of death benefit 
clause. 

The Appellate Court held that the 
insurer was obligated to pay: 

“It is for us to determine 
whether the clause provides for ex- 
tension of twelve months from the 
time that the 
force or whether it runs from the 
time work stopped. In Blue Anchor 
Overall Co. v. 
berman’s Mutual Insurance 
pany, 385 Pa. 394, 123 A. 2d 413, 
it was held that an insurance policy 
will be construed most strongly 
against the insurer who had pre- 
pared it, and if there is any doubt 
or ambiguity as to its meaning, the 
doubts or ambiguities will be re- 
solved in favor of the insured. 


insurance was in 


Pennsylvania Lum- 


Com- 


Status Not Forfeited 


“In Ozanich v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 119 Pa. Su- 
perior Ct. 52, 65, 180 A. 576 said: 
‘We think... that the clause above 
referred to eontemplates that an 
employer terminating the employ- 
ment of an employee, by discharge, 
shall do so in such a way that the 
employee has notice or knowledge 
that his employment is terminated.’ 
Panossian (the insured) 
no formal notice of termination. 
Grove v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States, 336 Pa. 
519, 9 A. 2d 723 supports the rule 
that an employee who ceases to 
follow his task because of illness 


received 


April 1958 


does not thereby forfeit his 
as an employee who is 


status 
insured 
under a group insurance policy. 

“. .. If the company intended to 
terminate Panossian’s employment 
on October 9, 1952, it should have 
given him due notice of that fact. 
Plaintiff's case shows that Panos- 
sian, at the time of his death, was 
still within the protection of his 
group insurance policy. Payment 
by the employer of premiums 
through June 1953 operated to keep 
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the employment status of the as- 
sured. It is a reasonable inference 
that the employer continued pay- 
ments of premiums in the hope that 
Panossian would be able to return 
to work. We therefore agree with 
the court below that at the time of 
death, on October 28, 1953, the in- 
sured was covered by the one year 
extension of death benefits.” 

Melikian v. Lincoln National Life, 
Pennsylvania Superior Court, Jan- 


uary 21, 1958.) 
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THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


From the 
Dairylar C 


gull 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





OINES 





Brokers and agents 
—the insured 
relies on you 


You will safeguard your client’s 
interest if you recommend Ameri- 
can Appraisal Service as a basis 
for proper insurance protection. 

An American Appraisal report 
is complete and accurate—sup- 
ported by evidence that compels 
acceptance...and by records that 
will be available whenever proof 
is needed. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Bosion 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 

Montreal and Toronto 





Tell you out, Sry... ive 
full —ynataral color 
4-Color 


STATIONERY 
@ Exclusive gang-run process 
@ PROMPT delivery 
@ Top quality guaranteed 
@ Over a dozen national awards 
for outstanding craftsmanship 
SUB. 24 WHITE WOVE SUB 24 BOND 
ENVELOPES LETTERHEADS 
1OOM § $9.85 perm $8.85 perm 
For prices on smaller or larger 
quantities and free samples write 
Ee COLORTONE puss 
5 2412-24D 17th St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Stocks in the “Slow Down’ Need 
Your Appraisal of the Future 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


He recession, the slow down, the 
breathing spell, or whatever you 

wish to call it, is still with us and 
still making headlines. This pause 
in business activity has been one of 
the best advertised recessions on 
record. Even more so than the 
health of President Eisenhower, 
another record setter. More “fuss 
and feathers” has been kicked up 
than anyone would have suspected. 

We apparently are quite shocked 
with the whole idea of being faced 
with a recession. Economists, poli- 
ticians, business leaders and just 
plain citizens have not only ex- 
pressed opinions but have been 
anxious to do so. Naturally all this 
interest has resulted in wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to what is 
wrong with us and what to do 
about it. 

Through it all, as usual, there is 
one recurrent note. The theories, 
the prophecies, the political maneu- 
vers, all carry it. It is a qualifying 
note, the use of the little word “if.” 
This little word creeps into all 
corners of the ever widening de- 
bate on the trend of the economy. 
It may be either expressed or im- 
plied but it is always. there, 
whether the thoughts expressed 
are astute or nonsensical. 

Naturally, this qualification re- 
flects our lack of omniscience and 
hence the necessity of groping in 
the dark. If we knew the answer 
to the business cycle, or knowing 
had the power to control it, there 
presumably would be no problem. 
But since we are not omniscient, 


we must ever so often go through 
these comparatively unpleasant 
periods until excesses are adjusted, 
over-optimism tempered and the 
emotionalism that usually accom- 
panies prosperity is replaced by 
sound and sober thought. This al- 
ways takes time but, because we 
are an impatient lot, we want to 
hustle the process through putting 
forward our pet theories on how to 
get back on the prosperity track. 

That is where the word “if” is 
such a big help to our ego. If the 
consumer will keep up his pur- 
chases, then all will be well in short 
order some of us insist. As a 
matter of fact, the decline in busi- 
ness demand for plant and equip- 
being offset by 
government expenditures for de- 
fense and public works. So the con- 
sumer demand could tip the scale 
if he continues to spend. But will 
he? 


ment is about 


The Worker and the Farmer 


Then if labor would call a mora- 
torium on wage demands and busi- 
ness would hold the price line, the 
economy stabilize. There 
may be some truth in this also, but 
as a practical matter the “if” is 
overpowering. Of course many 
other ways and means to harness 
the recession have been trotted out. 
For example, there are the theories 
that if the government would re- 
lease more spending power; if 
foreign competition were re- 
strained; if the Federal 
would ease up on its tight money 
policy a little more rapidly; and if 
the farmer’s plight were promptly 
relieved through the removal of 
the aggravating (to some) 
tary Benson. 

We, as investors, are vitally in- 


would 


Reserve 


Secre- 
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terested in all these pros and cons 
that influence the trend of business 
and security values. All moves to 
adjust the economy, either now or 
at the height of prosperity, affect 
investment planning. There is no 
easy road to follow in fathoming 
the implications of these moves. 


They all must be given thought and oD eA GG 
we must sooner or later arrive at She CAHOCOUVCE Troupe 


our own personal conclusion as to e 
just what will result from all the ; = ay; ff 
. ‘ , } Y ; 
pushing and pulling. An Cd and Aelialle e/ (ame 
Our conclusion will be influenced G 
by reports coming from all direc- CHL Insurance 
tions. On the amount of unemploy- P 


ment, the availability of credit and The HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 


the willingness to use that credit, {ESTAB. 1852] 


the trend of inventories, new orders The FULTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


and numerous other indices. The (ESTAB. 1929] 


“ifs” that ec i ‘ se re- 
at creep into all these Home Office: 111 John St., New York 38, N.Y. 


ports on the outlook require the pity opt. P 
application of common sense and CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


reasoning. We cannot wholly de- 
pend on mechanical tools and leave 
out the human factors. The differ- 
ence between an IBM brain, 


dealing purely with the mechanical, 
and the human brain, is the appli- y 5 ) Ca rs 


cation of wisdom and experience. 
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—you may see some bright spots 
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more trouble and gloom. If you 2 $5.65566566SSS6S 6.559696 6966655086658 
don’t think the country is going to 
the dogs, but that economic condi- 
tions in the world will surely right 
themselves in time, you might take | For The Man 
a look at American Metal Climax, t - Ready For 
a stock that should have a future. ppor unity GENERAL 
This company is the result of a AGENT 

recent merger of two successful IN OKLA ial re) MA CITY OPERATION 
mining companies. The combina- 
tion will give a broader base in raw 
materials and will strengthen the an unlimited opportunity for the man whose experience and 
management in depth. Both will be ability qualify for General Agent recognition. 
beneficial in this competitive world. 
True, the price of copper has de- National Reserve Life 

4 ance In Force continuing a dynamic expansion 
clined drastically, but the mere eA saien ene is ' ae suaee Weed 
rapidity of the decline may bring I A a for Q r on't overlook this tre- 
about an adjustment of supply to i 

$ 5 s complete home office co- 

demand more quickly than ex- pe EER a Sa Pe 


pected. formation. Correspondence in complete confidence 








In progressive, prosperous Oklahoma City we have available 


with over $222,000,000 Insur- 


Prior to the merger with Climax, | H. ©. CHAPMAN, President 
American Metal was dependent on | ' S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the Board 
he African copper picture, which 
t e 2 ’1CE > oy > re, .) 
at times fluctuated wildly. Al- | MOOUMDLUBDISE ATMEL SILL Uemee Uy 
though the bulk of sales will con- | a, 
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Continued on page 56 
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Investments 


Continued from page 55 


tinue to come from metal handling, 
the handling will be on a custom 
basis for others and in arbitrage. 
This is a more controllable busi- 
ness. American Metal also has size- 
able income producing investments. 

The Climax portion, with its 
molybdenum mines—the world’s 


largest—and an interest in potash 
and uranium should, in this high 
temperature age, continue to turn 
in steady earnings. Admittedly any 
investment in the metal field car- 
ries the risk of price fluctuation, 
but as both American Metal and 
Climax have weathered many a 
storm, the glimmer of light you 
may see in the overcast economic 
sky, could result in a profitable in- 
vestment. 

Now for those who are still a 
little fearful of things to come, but 
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do not think the country is going 
to the dogs, a more conservative 
but still an intriguing long term 
investment, would be American 
Can. Here we have an old line com- 
pany with a good record in both 
earnings and dividends. In the last 
year American Can has acquired 
four smaller companies—Kienle & 
Co. (manufacturer of lithograph- 
ing inks), Bradley Container (plas- 
tic tubes and squeeze bottles), 
Pittsburgh Plastics (caps, nozzles 
and spouts) and Sun Tube (manu- 
facturer of collapsible tubes). The 
company also acquired Dixie Cup, 
an important manufacturer of 
paper cups and Marathon Corp., 
operator of a paper mill. 

These additions to the American 
Can organization improve its over- 
all competitive position, result in 
better integration and it is hoped 
will overcome the deterioration 
that has been in evidence for some 
years in profit margins. As these 
new units become firmly knit into 
the American Can structure, in- 
creasing benefits should arise and 
be reflected in improving profits. 

There will be no startling change, 
but more likely a steady growth, 
with rising in the years 
ahead. There should also be better 
control of raw material supplies 
and overall administrative savings. 
For the patient holder, American 
Can might be just the type of se- 
curity to provide peace of mind 
with enough growth, both as to 
principal and income, to offset a 
modest inflation, which would ap- 
pear from present Washington at- 
titudes to be a reasonable expec- 
tancy as time goes on. 

Investing, like business and the 
security markets, just can’t stand 
still. You can’t sit on your hands 
and shiver while waiting for an im- 
pressive change in the outlook that 
by then will be obvious to everyone. 
Neither can you throw discretion 
to the winds. You must analyze all 
the little “ifs” in the politico-eco- 
nomic battle and use them to your 
investment advantage. No one 
knows how the “ifs” will be de- 
cided—whether, for instance, con- 
sumers will continue to buy or go 
on a buyer’s strike. You can, how- 
ever, adjust with the variable 
winds while steering a _ positive 
course, founded on your personal 
appraisal of the future. 
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Cancer Needs Study of 


Factor Damaged Within Cell 


Cancer, as everyone knows, is one of the 
top killers of our day. Every scientist and 
medical practitioner nourishes the hope that 
he may contribute to its elimination or to 
the reduction of the mortality incident to its 
evil influence. 

THE SPECTATOR presents a discussion 
by a prominent veterinarian on the subject. 
Dr. Francis S. Glynn D. V. S. was for many 
years attached to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Glynn was in a position to observe at 
first hand the dread results of cancer in 
domestic animals. THE SPECTATOR is glad 
to present another approach to the solution 
of a problem in which all America is in- 
terested. —The editors 


HE cause of cancer has escaped 

research. While some 230 agents 
have definitely been linked to can- 
cer as inducers, no single agent 
has been identified with malignan- 
cies aS a cause. 

What concerns me now is the 
origin of cancer cells. Clinical as- 
pects are not pertinent except so 
far as the behavior of a new 
growth suggests change within the 
cell itself, i.e. a mutation in the 
nucleus. It is a known fact that 
cancer develops from one primary 
multiplication of this cell. After 
this start there is no known im- 
munity or variable susceptibility. 

It is with this cell alone that we 
are now concerned. Growth of this 
cell is parasitic and pathological 
only because of its rapid growth, 
metastasis and misplacement not- 
withstanding. This fact 
our scrutiny down to the why of 
this continuous, rapid, and uncon- 
trolled cell division while normal 
somatic cells become dormant and 
adolescent. 

This concept suggests that there 
is in every normal somatic cell an 
element a factor or something 
that acts as a lock and is normally 
controlled by a key hormone. 
When this factor is damaged by a 
foreign agent such as a virus, a 
ray or chemical, there is then no 
possible control from within or 
without, and the primary cancer 
cell is born. This is the mother 
cell of malignancy. 

The progeny or daughter cells 
are exactly like the parent and re- 
main out of control. They consti- 
tute a new race of cells because of 
the absence of something. Cancer 
cells are known to be irreversible. 
This fact as well as the absence of 
immunity, the inability to create 
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antibodies, the fruitless search for 
a positive cause and its non-con- 
tageousness, all suggest the ab- 
sence rather than the presence of 
something. 

Everything published concerning 
the etiology of cancer supports 
rather than contradicts this theory. 
Among the numerous inducers of 
cancer are liver parasites. From a 
heavy infestation only a relatively 
few tumors start. There is knowl- 


edge of many inducers which do not 
always or uniformly start a tumor. 
It is their continued presence which 
seems responsible and suggests 
that the “X” factor is missing. 
The absence of something in a 
cancer cell also fits in with acci- 
dental mutations in early life and 
at all ages. Inducers are those sub- 
stances which enter a cell, such as a 
virus, and damage a specific factor 
causing a normal cell to become a 
primary cancer cell. The cause of 
cancer is the multiplication of this 
cell.—F rancis J. Glynn, D.V.S. 





Must have a reason! 


In 1957 United States Life reached new pinnacles of achievement 
in sales, in strength. in service. 


AGENT PRODUCTION . .. sales by our producers were the greatest in 
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our field force 


MANY NEW PLANS 
Group and A&H departments. 


We know the reason for these highs. A field force can make a 
Company great. Our producers in 1957 were more successful than 
ever before. They were backed by one of the most extensive 
portfolios available from a single company 
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NORTHEASTERN 


INSURANCE COMPANY of HARTFORD 
Year Ending December 31, 1957 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Bonds 
Stocks = ° ¥ oe e 
First Reinsurance Company of Hartford, 
Wholly Owned Subsidiary d oe ; 50,000.00 
Accrued Interest and Other Items a ; 98,322.91 
TOTAL ASSETS ..... wears . $14,114,712.40 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 6,988,107.69 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 2,987,056.85 
Reserve for Taxes (Including Federal Income 

Tax) ; : 65,166.77 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities 87,291.66 
Capital ; ‘i ae ..+ $1,000,000.00 
Surplus . ap ---- 3,987,089.43 


Surplus as Regards Treaty Companies ....... 3,987,089.43 
TOTAL .. _$14,114,712.40 
Security valuations are on the basis prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, actual market valuations surplus would be decreased 
by $317,091.84 to $2,669,997.59 
Increase in Surplus as Regards Treaty Companies..... $478,012.16 


SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN REINSURANCE FOR 54 YEARS 


FIRE — OCEAN MARINE — INLAND MARINE — HAIL — AUTOMOBILE — CASUALTY 


Administrative Offices—i017 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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W. L. Cobb, President 
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Fire Index 


Continued from page 35 


miums written in 1957 totaled 
$45,624,314, up $2 million from 
$43,406,954 in the previous year. 
Incurred losses for the reciprocals 
were $22,239,725 in 1956 but 
dropped to $20,623,973 in 1957. 
Thus the ratio of incurred losses 
to premiums earned for the recip- 
rocals went from 52.3 per cent in 
1956 to 45.1 per cent last year. 


Operating Expenses 


Both the stock and the mutual 
fire companies held their operat- 
ing expenses to only slight in- 
creases as compared with other 
aggregates from the tables in 
THE SPECTATOR’S Fire Index. For 
the stock companies, underwriting 
expenses incurred inched up from 
$1,524,335,721 in 1956 to $1,617,- 
083,130 last year. This brought a 
drop for the stock companies in 
their ratio of expenses incurred 
to premiums earned. It went from 
42.0 per cent in 1956 to 41.3 per 
cent in 1957. 

Expenses incurred by the mu- 
tual companies increased by $17 
million to $223,977,855 last year. 
For the mutuals also this meant 
a drop in the ratio of expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned from 
35.4 per cent in 1956 to 34.0 per 
cent in 1957. Among the recipro- 
cals, expenses incurred rose $3 
million to $18,281,614 while the 
ratio of expenses to premiums 
earned rose from 36.0 per cent in 
1956 to 40.0 per cent in 1957. 


Results by Lines 


In the year’s results by insur- 
ance lines, the Fire Index shows 
that the 420 stock companies con- 
tinued to receive more than $1 
billion in fire premiums—$1,113,- 
013,892 in 1957—but the total was 
$29 million less than in 1956, re- 
flecting the shift of many fire pol- 
icies to multiple line packages. 
Losses paid, excluding adjustment 
expense, on the fire line totaled 
$584,120,098 for a ratio of written 
premiums to paid losses of 52.5 
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| just wrote a nice policy on him, against 
wind damage." 


per cent. In 1956 this ratio was 
52.2 per cent. 

Package policy totals did rise 
with Homeowner’s Multiple Peril 
increasing premiums $39 million 
to $150,926,567 in 1957. The writ- 
ten premiums—losses paid ratio 
for this line went up from 19.4 
per cent in 1956 to 30.1 per cent 
in 1957. On Commercial Multiple 
Peril the premium volume is now 
$21,876,852, up about $8 million 
from 1956. The loss ratio in this 
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line was 51.3 per cent in 1956 and 
52.7 per cent in 1957. 

In the three auto insurance 
lines, these 420 stock fire and ma- 
rine companies in the Fire Index 
showed premium 
about $130 million while losses 
went up more than $100 million. 
These brought loss ratios on two 
of the three auto lines above 1956 
levels. The ratios are: auto liabil- 


increases of 


ity (B.I.) 37.2 per cent in 1956 
and 48.4 per cent last year; auto 
liability (P.D.) 46.2 per cent in 
1956 and 53.6 per cent in 1957; 
and auto physical damage 60.2 per 
cent in 1956 and 58.9 per cent last 
year. 

In other important insurance 
lines for the stock companies in 
THE SPECTATOR’S Fire Index: 
ocean marine had written pre- 
miums of $170 million and a loss 
ratio of 59.7 per cent in 1957 com- 
pared with $156 million and 60.1 
per cent the year before; inland 
marine $243 million in premiums 
and a loss ratio 58.1 per cent for 
1957 with $252 million and 57.1 
per cent in 1956. 
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three sections rather than the 5 
per cent quoted previously. 

There are three other exclusions 
included in the endorsement that 
cannot be deleted, namely: 

A. Liability assumed by the in- 
sured under any contract or agree- 
ment. 

B. Injury caused by the wilful 
violation of a penal statute or or- 
dinance committed by or with the 


Liability 


Continued from page 44 


prosecution, in arranging such 
coverage, it is practically imper- 
ative that this exclusion be de- 
leted. To delete this exclusion the 
additional premium charge is 50 
per cent, i. e., the normal percent- knowledge or consent of an in- 
age charge for the basic insurance sured. 

is 742 per cent for each of the C. Acts committed in connec- 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


228 SUPERIOR ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1957 
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Cash in Banks 
Bonds at Amortized Value 

U. S. Government Bonds 

State Bonds 

Municipal Bonds 
Common Stocks 

Public Utility Stocks $ 

Industrial & Miscellaneous 

Stocks 55,253.60 

Net Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for claims in process of adjustment 

Reserve for unearned premiums 

Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued 

Funds held by company under Reinsurance treaties 

Capital $600,000.00 

Surplus 568,775.37 
Surplus as regards policyholders |,168,775.37 
TOTAL $4,332,606.27 


Bonds carried at $618,917.81 in the above statement are deposited with various states as 
required by law 
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$1 322,593.63 


$1,514,443. 
309,086.76 
641,532.54 — 2,465,062.4! 


37,400.00 


92,653.60 
404,611.67 
24,943.32 
22,741.64 


$4 332,606.27 


$1 759,973.93 
714,253.49 
81,073.47 
608,530.01 
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tion with advertising, broadcast- 
ing or telecasting by or in the in- 
terest of the named insured. 

The reasons for the first two 
exclusions appear to be obvious 
and in the writer’s opinion do not 
present too serious an exposure. 
The second exclusion is necessary, 
of course, as otherwise an insurer 
would be in the position of assum- 
ing an unlawful act. 

The third exclusion does present 
a definite weakness in the cover- 
age, as the hazards in advertising, 
broadcasting or telecasting in- 
volve the great possibility of the 
commission of libel or slander. 
Accordingly, under the standard 
bureau form many risks who use 
these media would 
have no coverage for this expo- 


sure. 


extensively 


Bridge the Gap 


The only alternative to bridge 
this gap is to arrange this phase 
of their hazard by securing this 
coverage through a few domestic 
companies who will assume this 
particular exposure or through 
the foreign underwriters, where 
it is generally available. This cov- 
erage is most commonly known as 
the Advertiser’s Form and_ in- 
cludes, in addition to libel, slander 
and defamation; any infringement 
of copyright or of property rights 
or piracy or any violation of rights 
of privacy—committed or alleged 
to have been committed in the con- 
duct of the insured’s advertising 
activities. 

Also included in the Personal 
Injury form is a provision provid- 
ing for the reduction of rates if 
the insured elects to participate 
in any losses. The amount of re- 
duction involved depends upon the 
type of risk, and the set percent- 
age of participation selected by 
the insured. The author does not 
recommend the usage of this par- 
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"| see you're going to read The Spectator 
magazine again tonight dear!" 
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ticipation provision as the reduc- 
tion is trivial and the possibilities 
of disagreements and misunder- 
standings that may arise follow- 
ing a loss in which the insured 
must participate are great. 

Although Personal Injury In- 
surance is generally available for 
the majority of commercial, indus- 
trial or professional risks of 
America, such coverage is only 
available through several domes- 
tic companies insofar as_ broad- 
casting, television, newspaper, or 
other deliberate publication en- 
terprises are concerned. In addi- 
tion, there is, of course, a market 
for such coverage with respect to 
these extra-hazardous types of 
risks through the foreign under- 
writers. 

However, any company (whether 
domestic or foreign) will in gen- 
eral only entertain offerings in- 
volving outstanding risks of this 
character, and subject to very 
substantial deductibles. The bu- 
reau has not promulgated, nor does 
it plan to in the near future any 
advisory rules, or rates for these 
types of business organizations. 


Forms Available 


It has been pointed out that the 
Personal Injury Insurance form is 
available to bureau member com- 
panies. In addition, a number of 
domestic non-bureau companies 
have likewise created forms simi- 
lar in substance, and in general 
charge on a similar rating basis. 
As a matter of fact, one such com- 
pany also includes coverage for 
civil discrimination in addition to 
the other hazards. 

In an effort to determine the ex- 
perience trend of non-bureau com- 
panies, the author made inquiry of 
one of the outstanding indepen- 
dent carriers, and learned that al- 
though they have been modestly 
writing this coverage for several 
years, the premiums and losses in 
the past have been included with 
their general liability figures, and 
thus they have no definite loss ra- 
tio presently available. However, 
they reported that as of August 
1957, they created a specific code 
for this insurance, and in the fu- 
ture accurate statistical informa- 
tion will be developed. 

An official of this company did 
advise that based upon his obser- 
vation and knowledge, the writing 
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of this coverage has not caused 
their over-all general liability loss 
ratio to be affected adversely. 

It is my conviction that all 
American business and industry, 
including financial and _ profes- 
sional institutions, are subject to 
the possibility of tremendous fi- 
nancial loss from these hazards, 
and it is the duty of the insurance 
industry to advise the insuring 
public that protection for these 
hazards is now available. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Grandpas Mistake; or How 
Our Auto Troubles Got Started 


There's More Sense in 
A Horse Than a Sedan 


We have been talking about the 
“future” of automobile insurance 
so long. There have been countless 
studies, reports, meetings, plans. 
On no other subject have so many 
well-informed people done so much 
thinking. Still, what has been ac- 
complished ? 

Perhaps the greatest problem 
facing anyone who would venture 
to think about automobile (which 
is to say most of us) is a reluctance, 
amounting to stubbornness, to make 
any change in procedures. True, 
good procedures that have proven 
profitable over the years need not 
be changed. They’re like kind 
words and peaches—not for pinch- 
ing. 

Is it possible that our procedures 
for underwriting automobiles are 
fundamentally incorrect? It’s 
pretty well established that a 1955 
Chevrolet, Ford, whatever, two 
door sedan traveling 15,000 miles 
a year, to and from work, including 
incidental family transportation 
and vacationing, is not lousing up 
our combined loss and expense 
ratios. The goof(s) driving it are. 


Inadequate Rating Methods 


It has long been admitted that 
the rating methods still in use to- 
day are inadequate, poorly con- 
ceived, grossly unfair to 85 per 
cent of the motoring public, and as 
outmoded as the 1912 Franklin and 
two wheel mechanical brakes. 

OK. So, it’s 1898, and you’re a 
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Teams Liability Underwriter sit- 
ting in your stiff collar in Hart- 
ford. It’s 8:30 of a messed-up 
April morning. You, of course, 
have been at your desk since 7:45 
and have already been chewed out 
by your president. (In those far 
simpler days, the president always 
chewed his underwriters’ every 
morning at eight, right after open- 
ing the mail. Nowadays, both the 
president and the mail are more 
remote.) The problem: “To hell 
with acquisition costs. Get the 
business on the books. Pay ’em 10, 
if necessary, 15 per cent.” 


Beginning of an Era 


At this particular moment in in- 
surance history, you turn to a let- 
ter from a Buffalo, New York, phy- 
sician. Obviously in need of advice 
from his own profession, and, cer- 
tainly, something of a sport, he had 
bought a “horseless” carriage and, 
now, was wondering about his need 
for insurance. The whole thing 
smacks of quackery. But, what to 
> Letters of declination—or, for 
that matter, of acceptance — are 
currently being reviewed by the 
president. 

The carriage, with or without a 
horse, is still a conveyance. Con- 
veniently, you have a Teams form 
at hand. Possible loss? Nonsense. 
A horseless carriage travels only 
ten to fifteen miles an hour—and 
it takes several days to do it. Let’s 
charge this nut, oh, let’s say, the 
premium for one team, $12.00. 
That’s too simple a figure. Add 
50¢ so that people won’t know how 
we did it. People will then get the 
impression that we do a lot of 
thinking in this shop. Loss? De- 
spite all the advance notice this 
contraption gives—likened unto the 
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Second Coming—suppose, somehow, 
it actually does run over an in- 
nocent bystander. So what? We'll 
plead contributory negligence on 
the grounds of stupidity. The pub- 
licity value alone would be worth 
thousands. Hey, let’s write this 
clown a Personal Accident policy. 
If we’re lucky he might kill him- 
self, too. 

That—with details conveniently 
mellowed by memory, or omitted 
for clarity—is the birth of Auto- 
mobile Liability insurance, as wit- 
nessed by those who either served 
as midwives or talked with some- 
one who sat in on the original 
transaction. 

A dubious distinction, indeed. 

But, we digress. Who, among 
the painful policyholding public, 
really gives a damn? 

Let’s face it. Grandpa made a 
fatal mistake. He dared insure the 
carriage without the horse. 

With the clarity of 20-20 hind- 
sight, what can we do? 


The Solution 


Well, there’s a real interesting 
question. In the absence of the 
horse—a noble creature—steering 
us home of a most peculiar eve- 
ning—what can we do, indeed! 
Here’s what we can do: 

(1) We already have a national 
rating organization. This fact, 
alone, simplifies the problem, by 
eliminating many tedious years of 
jurisdictional squabbles; 

(2) Statistical data and accom- 
panying actuarial suggestions are 
available for feeding into a mam- 
moth calculator for evaluation of 
new methods; 

(3) The insuring motorist is de- 
manding that we do something; 

(4) Imaginative people are ready 
to go to work; 

(5) There is no easier time to 
“make a change” than the present. 

Therefore, since all data are read- 
ily available on our customers and 
since we can predict with some cer- 
tainty who will cause our losses, 
where, and how much, the problem 
of reorganization is not as formi- 
dable as it might first appear. 

You can mark these words: We 
will eventually rate the driver with- 
out the horse. We, sooner or later, 
will insure the driver, not the car. 
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INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash in banks $ 1,134,251.62 Unearned premiums $ 7,907,742.53 
Reserve for losses 1,477,046.44 
State. C - ee 5 iy Reserve for adjustment expense 79,441.19 
State, County and Municipal bonds 7,000.3 13.00 RE ALERT 146,458.27 
Preferred stocks 374,843.00 Dividends to stockholders 50,000.00 
Reserve for commissions and other 

liabilities 552.560.29 
omen oon 62,911.65 Capital $1,000,000.00 
Accrued interest 87,645.32 Surplus 4,099,130.21 
Voluntary reserve 750,000.00 
Surplus to policyholders 5,849,130.21 


Total admitted assets $16,062.384.93 Total $16,062,384.93 


United States Government bonds 3,681,087.91 


Common stocks 3,105,126.00 


Premium balances (not over 90 days) 616,606.43 


Basis of valuation: Bonds at amortized or investment values and stocks at market values as promulgated by the Committee on Val- 


uation of Securities, N.A.1.C. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited as required 


by law. 
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THE H. J. MCGRATH CO. 


BALTIMORE 


Guards its property 


Gets better protection against 


FIRE- BURGLARY: INTRUSION 


and other hazards 


and SAVES *2,600 a year 


With ADT Automatic Protection, we get complete and more reliable coverage 
of our plant with a saving, over our previous method, estimated at $2,600. 


0. & €,Leavelan& 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Operating up to sixteen hours a day to supply customers with the popular 
CHAMPION brand of canned vegetables, the McGrath plant requires the best 
protection available to prevent interruption of production and losses which 
inevitably follow a shutdown caused by fire or other disaster. 

After experience with other safeguards, company officials decided upon 
combinations of ADT Automatic Protection Services. Though more reliable 
and effective than previous methods, these services save $2,600 a year. 

Protection against fire includes ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm and Aero Automatic Fire Alarm Services. ADT Burglar Alarm 
and Intrusion Detection Services guard against unauthorized entry of build- 
ings and trespassing on outside areas. ADT Heating Supervisory Service 
detects and reports abnormal temperature variations. 

Business concerns from coast to coast use and endorse ADT Automatic 
Protection because they know that it gives greater security for property, profits 
and employees’ jobs than can be obtained otherwise, and at less expense. 


May we show you what AUT cam do tov you? 


Whether your premises are old or new, sprinklered or unsprinklered, an ADT 
specialist will show you how combinations of automatic services can protect 
your property. Phone our local sales office; or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Executive office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13,N. Y. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


New Report Form Gives Data 
for Comprehensive Liability Policies 


Handbook Helps Beginners Get 
Started in Local Agency Office 


In line with the trend toward 
comprehensive policies, Retail 
Credit Company has set up a new 
reporting arrangement for com- 
prehensive or scheduled general 
liability lines. Service can be 
adapted to provide pertinent in- 
formation on many coverages. 

Use of this service is suggested 
on small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. The “base report” is a 
financial report and inspection of 
the premises. Remainder of the 
blank calls for specific facts to 
help in the underwriter’s consid- 
eration of other coverages. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Agency Office Handbook 

For the new girl in an agency, 
Rough Notes has published a 
booklet by Betty Augustus titled 
“Local Agency Office Handbook 
for Beginners.” It will acquaint 
the new girl quickly with insur- 
ance terms, with an idea of jobs 
to be done, and when to do them. 

The author has been office man- 
ager for a local agency for the 
past 15 years, and helped to char- 
ter the Indianapolis Association 
of Insurance Women. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Life Underwriting School 


The fifteenth annual Life un- 
derwriting School will run this 
year from July 28 to August 1 at 
the University of Connecticut. 
Courses are sponsored by the 
Connecticut State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the uni- 
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versity’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Housing and meals 
are included in the tuition fee of 
$95. 

Enrollment will be limited to 
50, with preference to applicants 
with minimum of three years’ ex- 
perience in the life 
field. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


insurance 


SoundScriber Uses Batteries 
Powered by four standard flash- 
light batteries, SoundScriber’s 
portable dictation unit 
only six pounds. 
Machine operates with transis- 
tors and is entirely self-contained. 
Batteries eliminate the need for 


weighs 


electric current. The plastic re- 
cording disc, which can also be 
played on 33 1/3 rpm home phono- 
graphs, can be mailed in standard 
envelopes at regular letter rates. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Testing Water Supplies for Fires 

“Simplified Water Supply Test- 
ing” has been issued in a second 
edition by the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies. Illustrated booklet is in- 
tended primarily to aid fire de- 
partments, insurance 
and waterworks 


engineers, 
officials. It de- 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 73 

For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obliaation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


scribes equipment and methods 
for determining the ability of a 
water system to furnish both do- 
mestic and fire defense flows to 
any site. 

Copies of the 28-page booklet 
are offered by the Federation. 


For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Dial Shows Life Expectancy 


A “life computer” dial offered 
by W. H. Pusch illustrates in 
simple form the life expectancy 
tables at ages. Titled 
“Your Chances for Living,” the 
wheel shows forcibly how the 
average life span has been in- 
creased. It points up the real need 
for a living income to provide for 
later years. 

In quantities, the wheels can be 
imprinted with an advertising 
message. 


various 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Portable Typewriter 

The Cole Steel Equipment Com- 
pany has added a portable type- 
writer to its line of office prod- 
ucts. 

Features include straight right- 
hand margin and visual end-of- 
page indicator. Machine is avail- 
able in pica, imperial or elite 
type, and in five color finishes. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Report on Federal Lending 
The National Bureau of Eco- 
Research has 
paper titled “Federal 
Its Growth and Impact.” It is a 
summary of a book to be 
lished shortly by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 
The full extent and character 
of federal credit activities are 
Continued on page 66 
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for your company... 


convenience for policy holder 
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Premium Payment 
Envelopes 








Look good in the mail—that’s 
how your company is judged! 


Many of your customers see 
only your mail. To them, your 
envelopes and correspondence 
really are the company. 


Tension Premium Payment 
Envelopes — individualized for 
your company with distinctive 
Tension creative designs — win 
friends for you. They speak 
well of your good taste. They 
inspire confidence in your firm. 


Let us show you how they can 
help give your firm the mail 
look that means more success. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
824 East 19th Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Please send me your FREE Prestige 
Envelope idea Kit for Insurance Ex- 
ecutives. 


Nome Title. 





Firm Name. 





Address. 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 65 


largely unknown because they 
were split among many agencies 
and are often hard to trace among 
the activities of a given agency. 
This report previews the main 
findings of a study begun six 
years ago by the National Bureau. 
Period covered is from 1917, the 
start of federal lending, through 
1953. 

The authors examined more 
than a hundred credit programs, 
under more than sixty agencies. 
The report shows that growth of 
federal lending activities has 
been so great that they now con- 
stitute a second financial system, 
partly competing with and partly 
complementing the private finan- 
cial system in our economy. 

Copies of the preliminary re- 
port sell for $1. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 


Miniature Slide Rule 


Document House has adapted a 
replica of a slide rule for use as an 
ornament or mountable memento. 


Measuring 134 inches overall, the 
“minirule” can also be used as a tie 
clasp, lapel ornament, or paper 
clamp. Finished in gold plate, the 
novelties are suitable for achieve- 
ment awards and merit badges. 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 


Machine Bursts Tab Cards 


A new line of continuous forms 
burster, the Selec-tronic Tab Card 
burster has been introduced by 
Standard Register Company. The 
unit detaches IBM continuous form 
tab cards in addition to bursting 
other continuous forms in any of 23 
different lengths. 


Tab cards can be detached indi- 
vidually or in pairs. The same ac- 
tion automatically removes the 
separator strips. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


Right Tape for Recording Needs 

A new guide for selecting the 
right magnetic recording tape is 
available from 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Called “Which Tape Type Are 
You?” it illustrates the outstand- 
ing features of each of the eight 
popular “Scotch” brand magnetic 
tapes for audible range recording. 


free on request 


Accessory items are described 
and illustrated. A convenient play- 
ing time chart and tips on dry 
lubrication are included. 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 


Watchband Shows Day, Date 


Tempo Sales has 
announced a calen- 
dar watchband 
showing the day and 
date. Each is moved 
to the next day and 
date by turning a 
knob at each end 
of the band. Num- 
bers can also be 
used to re->rd calls 
made, golf scores 
fish caught, and so 
on. 


For Further Information Circle 23 on Card 


Carillon Plays Automatically 

An electronic carillon, the “Pied 
Piper,” is offered by Schulmerich 
Carillons, Inc., as a good will ad- 
vertising for 
companies, banks, and other com- 
munity institutions. 

With the “Pied Piper’ a com- 
pany can give the time, a weather 
forecast, and concerts on a regu- 
lar schedule or for special occa- 


sions. 


medium insurance 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


Hand Lamp and Flasher 

For home and auto safety, U-C- 
Lite Manufacturing Company has 
a new Big Beam electric hand 
lamp featuring a combination 
whitelight and flasher. The 
thermal flasher unit is contained 
in the bulb itself, eliminating 


red 
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need for separate flashing mecha- 
nism. 

The flasher arm is adjustable 
to either upright or horizontal 
position. Two switches 
the flasher and whitelight 
pendently. 


operate 
inde- 


For Further Information Circle 25 on Card 


Listening for Color 
A pooklet discussing 
color in the office has been put out 


id 


bee, 
try 


uses of 


by the Wood Office Furniture In- 
stitute. Several office installation 
scenes are shown to complement 
the test. Explored first is the ef- 
fect of color on employees. Gen- 
eral rules underlying color choice 
are outlined. 

Called “Listening for 
booklet is offered at 50 cents a 
copy by the Institute. 


Color,” 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card 


Automatic Letter Opener 

The Auto-Opener, made by Mar- 
tin Yale, Inc., opens letters auto- 
matically by means of enclosed cut- 
ting heads. Operating on AC cur- 
rent, the machine stacks opened en- 
velopes and separates scrap. Capac- 
ity is between 400 and 500 enve- 
lopes per minute, the manufacturer 
reports. 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Books on Safety in Industry 

The National Safety Council has 
two new publications for industry. 
One is for employees, the other for 
foremen. 

The employee publication, “Rules 
for Safety,” gives rules for using 
power tools, stacking material, and 
lifting and carrying. 

The book for foremen is a com- 

Continued on page 68 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


... fastest way to copy applications, 
reports, any forms you must retype; 
you save time, speed service 


Why lose time waiting for copies? The easy-to-use ‘““Thermo-Fax” Copying 
Machine makes them for you in 4 seconds. You copy accident reports, 
charts, rates, schedules, claim forms by electricity alone ...no more re- 
typing. This All-Electric copy maker eliminates chemicals and negatives 

.. it’s completely dry. Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. Compare that 
with the cost of retyping or conventional copying methods. Try it soon in 
your own agency. You'll see how the clean, modern simplicity of dry process 
copying saves you time, money and helps you speed client service. Call 
your dealer for a demonstration now, or send the coupon for details and 
free business communications idea book. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
enooucr no 
Sj 
v 


S “a 


. 
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Thermo-Fax 
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Sv) COPYING PRODUCTS 


\A 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. NN-48, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


1 4 SECONDS 


Send full details of the dry process THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary’’ Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your helpful new book, Better Business Communications 
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“Thermo-Fax” and “‘Secretary’’ are 3M Company trademarks 
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New Products and Services 


Continued from page 67 


pilation of safety talks that ap- 
peared in earlier books in the 
series. 

Free copies of descriptive bro- 
chures on the literature are of- 
fered by the Council. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


How to Use Plastic Bindings 

“Applications of Plastic Binding 
in the Modern Office,” an article 
by Charles F. Johnson, editor of 
American Business, is offered free 
by the American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Company. 

Uses of plastic in achieving col- 
orful and economical bindings for 
business papers are described. 
Apeco’s portable punching and 
binding machines help to sim- 
plify the process. Article includes 
suggested applications for plastic 
binding. 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card 


Conference Road to Sales 

A 12-inch long-playing phono- 
graph record gives instructions on 
conducting effective round - table 
sales conferences. Called “The 
Conference Road to Sales,” the 
30-minute record is being sold by 
Porter Henry & Company. 

Narrative gives tips on how to 
get a discussion started and how 
to keep it moving. Included in the 
album is a booklet explaining how 
to make best use of the record. 


For Further Information Circle 35 on Card 


Film on U. S. Merchant Marine 


A color film of the U. S. mer- 
chant marine is available free to 
business, school, community, and 
service groups interested in ship- 
ping and foreign trade. 

“Lifelines USA,” issued by the 
Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, depicts the role of the U. S. 
merchant marine in carrying U. S. 
goods all over the world. 

Animated sequences describe in 
non-technical language the gov- 
ernment contract arrangements 
under which U.S.-flag lines oper- 
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Asbestos Coating Prevents Buckling of Girders in Fire 





During a recent fire in the North Philadelphia cold storage warehouse of the Penn 
Fruit Company, the use of sprayed "Limpet' asbestos on supporting girders was credited 


with lessening structural damage. 


Room containing heavy refrigeration equipment was 


suspended from these same girders. Pictured is one of the main girders which remained 
undamaged. Beam is shown after removal of old coating of sprayed “Limpet' Asbestos. 
Adjacent purlins, which had not been treated, were warped by the fire. Coating will be 


reapplied during rebuilding operations. 


Product is distributed by Keasby & Mattison. 


For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 





ate. Color footage from U.S. Navy 
film files shows combat scenes of 
our merchant fleet in action. 

For Further Information Circle 36 on Card 


Get Your Spectator Index 


THE SPECTATOR’S index for the 
12 monthly issues in 1957 is now 
available. 

Included in the index is a list of 
life, property and general interest 
articles, statistical articles and 
tables by page number and month. 
Authors of feature articles are 
given. The popular regular depart- 
ments, “Coverages and Forms,” 
“Investments,” and “Verdict,” are 
identified by monthly subject mat- 
ter. 

Copies will be sent to anyone 
requesting them on our reply card 
on page 73. 

For Copy of Index Circle 32 on Card 


1958 Canadian Directory 


The 1958 edition of the Canadian 
Almanac and Directory is now 
available. Included in its more than 
800 pages is information on gov- 
ernment departments and officials, 
post offices and railroad stations, 
insurance companies with types of 
business transacted, schools and 


their faculties, libraries, and other 
helpful listings. 

The Almanac can be useful in 
business and institution offices for 
checking addresses, spellings, and 
correct titles of key Canadian 
officials and personnel. 


For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 


Being Your Own Economist 


A new series of bulletins is being 
issued by the Bureau of Economic 
Studies, Macalester College, Minne- 
sota. Series is titled “How to Be 
Your Own Economist.” Individual 
papers discuss new economics in 
the measured world, an opinion 
that our depressions are getting 
smaller, and what to do for the 
1958 recession. Bulletins are of- 
fered free. 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Ring Binders for Sales Use 


Forbes Products Corporation 
makes plastic ring binders for sales 
use with your name in gold or in 
color on the cover. Or a full color 
picture of your choice can be lam- 
inated on and protected with trans- 
parent plastic. Another choice is 
a transparent plastic pocket that 
permits frequent change of cover 
message. 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 12 


the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Sloan, Rodetsky & Com- 
pany. 


Horace B. Horton 
has been named 
vice president in 
charge of railroad 
sales for the Bene- 
fit Association of 
Railway Employees. 


Luther A. Fisher, general agent, 
has been elected a director of 
the Loyal Protective Life, Bos- 
ton. 

Delos M. Cosgrove, Jr., attorney, 
and George Carleton, Jr., have 
been elected to the board of 
Agricultural and Empire State. 
Francis L. Guertin has been ap- 
pointed secretary in charge of 
claims. 

James C. Scotland has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the 


New England department for 
Phoenix of London. Robert M. 
Lowd is vice president in charge 
of the home department. 

W. W. Chalmers has been pro- 
moted to vice president and 
counsel of American Guarantee 
and Liability, and Zurich Life. 
Lewis F. Miller is vice presi- 
dent of American Guarantee 
and Zurich Life. 

Herbert M. Hamilton, Jr., has 
joined Albert Willcox & Co., re- 
insurance brokers, as a_ vice 
president. He was previously in 
charge of underwriting with 
Christiania General. 

Kenneth E. Truax, CLU, has been 
promoted to superintendent of 
agencies for American United 
Life. 

R. W. Peters and G. S. Woolsey 
have been appointed superin- 
tendents of agencies for Lon- 
don Life, Canada. 

Robert H. Tullis, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant general counsel, has 
been elected secretary and asso- 
ciate general counsel of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine. 

John Plimpton has been elected 


treasurer of Industrial Mutual, 
Boston. He had been with Wood- 
stock Associates and Kidder, 
Peabody and Company. 


James S. Swanstrom 
has joined the First 
National Life, 
Phoenix, as director 
of agencies. 


Anthony W. Fitzgerald, counsel 
and director for The Under- 
writer Printing and Publishing 
Company and legal editor for 
The Weekly Underwriter, dieé 
February 27 following a short 
illness. 

Harold Junker, who retired as 
board chairman of Crum & 
Forster in May 1956, died sud- 
denly on March 6. He joined 
the company in 1902 as an of- 
fice boy in the underwriting de- 
partment. 

George L. Harrison, former presi- 
dent and board chairman of 
New York Life, died suddenly 
on March 5. 








A Bountiful Spring 


From this bubbling source of sparkling water, 
the community of Silver Spring takes its name. 
A suburb of Washington, D.C., Silver Spring is 
the second largest city in Maryland. 


Baltimore Life serves 
Silver Spring and vicin- 
ity through its district 
Office at 11513 Old 
Bladensburg Road. 


The Baltimore Life, having just celebrated its 


75th Anniversary, is busily serving this com- 
munity and over 60 others, with family and 
business insurance programs 


designed to 


maintain stability and assure security. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONTRACTS AND POLICIES 


Income Disability Protection 
Offered to Impaired Risks 


Mortgage Policy Through Banks 
Makes Monthly Payments 


American Casualty, Reading, Pa., 
has entered the substandard phys- 
ical risk field with an Impaired 
Risk accident and sickness dis- 
ability policy. 

New contract covers 
with histories of asthma, blind- 
ness, cancer, diabetes, heart dis- 
ease, kidney disorders, ulcers and 
some other conditions for both 
new illnesses and a recurrence of 
their old disorders. 

Men aged 18 to 64 and women 
from 18 to 59 are eligible. There is 
no maximum renewal age and re- 
newal premiums are not raised for 
attained age. 


persons 


For Further Information Circle 249 on Card 


Mortgage Protection Plan 


American United Life of Indian- 
apolis offers to financial institu- 
tions a mortgage protection plan 
for borrowers. 

Plan pays the mortgage pay- 
ments for a set number of months 
after the borrower’s death, rather 
than paying the entire debt. Pre- 
mium is based on the borrower’s 
age and his monthly payment. Be- 
cause this is group insurance, the 
premium is considerably lower 
than it would be on an individual 
basis. 

Death benefit is paid to the 
lending institution which is the 
master policyholder. Purpose is to 
provide a readjustment period for 
the survivors at comparatively low 
cost. 


For Further Information Circle 250 on Card 


70 


Dental Insurance 

Peoples Protective Life has in- 
troduced a family dental health 
expense policy in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi. Contract 
is designed to pay about 80 per 
cent of average dental cost above 
a deductible of $2.50 per visit. 

Benefits are paid for the usual 
dental diseases, crown work, oral 
surgery, preparation and repair 
of dentures, and fractures due to 
accident. Maximum costs are set 
for certain procedures. Monthly 
premium is $1.75 for children and 
$2.75 for adults, plus a small reg- 
istration fee. 


For Further Information Circle 251 on Card 





WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card between pages 
72 and 75 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











MM for Individuals 


Metropolitan Life now offers 
major medical coverage on a per- 
sonal basis. Previously this con- 
tract had been available only to 
groups. 

After a $500 deductible, plan 
assumes 80 per cent of covered 
medical expense up to a maximum 
of $7,500 for any one illness or 
injury. Maximum total payment 
on any one person is $15,000. Hos- 
pital board and room expense is 
covered up to $25 a day. 

Husband, wife and unmarried 
children up to age 18 are insured 
under one contract. Children born 


while the policy is in force are 
covered automatically. 


For Further Information Circle 252 on Card 


New Policy, New Format 


Time Insurance, health firm in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has entered the life field with a Re- 
fund Life plan. Provisions call for a return 
of all premiums to the policyholder when 
he becomes 65 years of age. At death be- 
fore 65, face amount of the policy is to be 
paid plus return of all premiums. Policy is 
furnished in booklet form with leatherette 
cover. It has been designed for easy read- 
ing and simplicity. 

For Further Information Circle 253 on Card 


4-Star Income Protection 


A “package” plan protecting fu- 
ture income against almost any 
eventuality is offered by Standard 
Insurance of Portland. Policy pro- 
vides monthly income in the event 
of accident, sickness, retirement 
or death. 

The 4-Star Income Protection 
plan, being offered in a “package,” 
carries a lower premium than the 
separate contracts would. Com- 
pany operates in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, Idaho, Utah, 
and Hawaii. 


For Further Information Circle 254 on Card 


Basic Hospital Plan 


Midland Mutual Life has issued 
a new Hospital and Surgical Ex- 
pense policy designed to give basic 
coverage at modest premiums. 
Contract is offered with a $50 de- 
ductible or on a “‘first-dollar’” 
basis. 

A selection of hospital benefits 
from $5 to $15 per day and a $200 
or $300 surgical schedule is given. 
Under the $50 deductible plan, an 
amount up to 25 times the daily 
benefit is payable for hospital “ex- 
tras.” Under the “first dollar,” 
with no deductible, up to 10 times 
the daily rate is paid. 

Plan is guaranteed renewable 


THE SPECTATOR 





for life, with premium changes 
only on a class basis. It is par- 
ticipating. 


For Further Information Circle 255 on Card 


New Business Form 


For small merchants and whole- 
salers with limited exposure to 
risk, the Holland-America Com- 
pany has designed the Low Coin- 
surance Business Interruption cov- 
erage, a new form. 

A coinsurance option for as low 
as 20 per cent can now be added to 
the standard Single Item Gross 
Earnings form. Since most small 
merchants can resume business in 
three months or so, agents can sell 
the protection needed at less than 
half the cost on the standard form. 
All bureau rules apply, except that 
non-manufacturing risks are not 
eligible. 


For Further Information Circle 256 on Card 


For Camp Activities 


Continental 
nounced five Camp Guard plans 
offering blanket medical protection 
for campers. Owners and opera- 
tors of organization and church 
camps can obtain this coverage 
for people using their facilities. 

Campers are protected while on 
the camp premises, or taking part 
in camp activities. They are also 
protected for two extra days be- 
fore and after their stay, while 
traveling directly to the camp and 
back again. Coverage pays hospi- 
tal, nurse, surgical and doctor bills 
up to the limit set for the plan 
selected for as long as 26 weeks. 
Three plans also offer protection 
against ten dread diseases. 

For day camps, company pays 
medical expenses up to $2,000 for 
each accident. For 
death or dismemberment, there is 
an indemnity of $2,000. Similar 
coverage is available for week-end 
campers. 


For Further Information Circle 25 


Casualty has an- 


accidental 


on Card 


Family Policy—One Parent 


John Hancock has introduced a 


variation of the family plan to 
anyone desiring these features 
and meeting company underwrit- 
ing rules. New contract meets sit- 
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uations where the insured is wid- 
owed, divorced, or where a spouse 
is uninsurable. 

A life paid-up at 85 is issued to 
the insured, with the annual pre- 
mium for the first three years be- 
ing 85 per cent of what is payable 
thereafter. Minimum amount of- 
fered is $5,000 on the insured and 
$1,000 of 
child to age 25. Definition of “‘cov- 


term on each covered 


ered child” is broader than in the 


present series of family plans. 


Family Major Medical 

State Mutual Life of America, 
Worcester, has begun sale of indi- 
vidual and family Major Medical 
policies. Insurance covers medical 
expenses up to $7,500 for each 
qualified member of the family. 

If the father dies or reaches age 
65 before the mother, she receives 
all privileges of the contract at a 
lower rate. There is a $500 deduc- 


Continued on page 72 
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Colonial Life’s 


NEW 
Executive '25”’ 


Guaranteed Low Cost 





A TOP FLIGHT COMPETITIVE 
CONTRACT DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE EXECUTIVE MARKET 


Life Paid Up At 65 


e Annual Premium Age 30—$17.47 per $1,000 


e $25,000 Minimum—Men and Women— 
Up to age 55 
e Available for Standard and Special Class Risks 


The 
Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 




















E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Consulting Actuaries Bourse Building 
Phila. 6, Penna. 








NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE © ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 71 


tible and an 80 per cent coinsur- 
ance clause. Company guarantees 
to continue the contract to age 65. 
Benefit period is two years or until 
the end of hospitalization if long- 
er. Policy is participating. 


For Further Information Circle 258 on Card 


Insurability Rider 


Jefferson National Life of Indi- 
anapolis has announced a guaran- 
teed insurability rider. A policy- 
holder up to age 37 can purchase 
from the company the right to buy 
up to $60,000 additional insurance 
at a later date. The additional 
coverage would not depend on the 
usual restrictions on either health 
or occupation. 


For Further Information Circle 259 on Card 


Fraternal Open to Women 


Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society is now the 
“Family Fraternity.” 

The 68-year-old organization 
now offers life insurance protec- 
tion for women and girls similar 
to that previously provided for 
men and boys only. Women of 
Woodcraft, as this new division of 
the Society will be called, will con- 
duct its own social and fraternal 
activities program, along the lines 
of the local Woodmen camps. 


For Further Information Circle 260 on Card 


Family with $800 Term 


Brotherhood Mutual Life of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has brought 
out a participating Family policy. 
Termed Family Security Policy, 
the plan provides $4,000 of whole 
life insurance on the husband. 
Term insurance on the wife is $1,- 
000 (if she is the same age), ex- 
piring on the anniversary nearest 
the husband’s age 65. Each child 
under age 18, including those 
born or adopted after issue of the 
policy, is covered by $800 term. 
This expires on the anniversary 
nearest age 23, or until the anni- 

Continued on page 75 
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Me MAIL THIS CARD Ei 


for more information about numbered 
items under "Products and Services,” 
"Contracts and Policies” and ‘'Bookshelf" 


Executives Bookshelf 


Study of Traffic Laws and Enforcement 


“Know the Law,” dealing with the legal aspects of traffic 
law enforcement, has been published by the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Volume consists of articles which appeared in the “Know 
the Law” section of Traffic Digest and Review, monthly 
magazine of the Institute. 

Authors of most of the material are members of the 
Institute’s legal staff, Robert L. Donigan, general counsel, 
and Edward C. Fisher, associate counsel. 

Articles discuss traffic law, rules of evidence, law of 
arrest, criminal law and procedure, traffic courts and jus- 
tice, and other major parts of traffic laws. 442 pages. $7. 

For Further Information Circle 274 on Card 


Efficiency Methods for Executives 


Quick-reading charts and graphs illustrate a number of 
tested methods for getting more work done every hour in 
“The Efficient Executive.”’ Book, published by McGraw-Hill, 
shows you how to divide your job into just three major 
types of activity. 

Author is Auren Uris, editor of the Management De- 
velopment Division of the Research Institute of America. 
308 pages. $4.95. 

For Further Information Circle 275 on Card 


Handbook for Successful Secretaries 


Parker Publishing Company has announced a helpful 
book for secretaries, titled “Complete Secretary’s Hand- 
book.” It contains suggestions for speeding through 
routine tasks; helping in your employer’s personal work, 
such as planning dinners and banquets. Spelling is made 
easier. You can learn basic steps in acting as committee 
or corporate secretary. 
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for more information about numbered 
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“Contracts and Policies” and “Bookshelf’ 


Bookshelf (Continued) 


Book was written by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller. 
682 pages. $4.95. 
For Further Information Circle 276 on Card 


Mexican Insurance “Who's Who" 


Latest edition of “Who’s Who in Mexican Insurance” 
for 1956-1957 is now available. Book is written in Spanish 
and contains photos and brief biographies of state and 
national officials, company officers and other prominent 
insurance people living in Mexico. 

Publisher is Revista Mexicana de Seguro, Balderas 31 — 
Desp. 112 al 114, Mexico 1, D. F. 


Proceedings of Conference on Standards 


Proceeding of its eighth annual conference have just 
been published by the American Standards Association. 
Book is titled “Standards—Key to Progress and Profits.” 

Forty-four authorities from government, science and 
industry interpret the crucial role standards play in keep- 
ing the economy on an even keel. The experts tell why 
more standards are needed to cut costs in purchasing, 
design and engineering. Executives describe standards 
that work for profits in insurance, railroads, electronics, 
and other industries. 106 pages. $4 per copy. 

For Further Information Circle 277 on Card 


Guide to the U. S. Government 


The 1957-58 edition of the “United States Government 
Organization Manual” is now available. This handbook 
covers the creation and authority, organization and func- 
tions of all branches of the government. Also given is an 
appendix of agencies abolished since March 4, 1933. 
Selected international organizations are also listed. Price 


is $1.50. 
Fer Further Information Circle 278 on Card 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 72 


versary nearest the husband’s at- 
tained age of 65, if earlier. Family 
income, mortgage cancellation, or 
term riders may be included. 


For Further Information Circle 261 on Card 


Future Insurance, Standard Rate 


Guarantee Mutual Life has an- 
nounced its adoption of the new 
“insurability rider.” This permits 
the purchaser of a new life policy 
to buy additional insurance at 
standard rates regardless of 
health, occupation, or residence. 

Up to a maximum of $60,000 ad- 
ditional insurance can be bought 
under this clause. Purchases can 
be made only on policy anniver- 
saries nearest the insured’s 25th, 
28th, 34th, 37th, or 40th birthday. 


For Further Information Circle 262 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 

John Hancock has declared an 
increase in dividends to be paid on 
policies carrying supplementary 
Family Income and Level Term 
provisions. 

Great-West Life Assurance has 
reduced rates on term insurance 
and single premium immediate an- 
nuities. Interest rates have been 
raised for premiums paid in ad- 
vance. 
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DON'T GAMBLE <i 
on YOUR FUTURE” 


See Federal Life’s SECURED INCOME PLAN, the most competi- 
tive policy in the insurance field today. The SIP combines 
Life and Accident and Health Insurance into one package. A 
flexible plan for every budget. 


WRITE TO: 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


6100 North Cicero Avenue . Chicago 46, Illinois 











MARKETING BRIEFS As Gulf Oil president you are 
now gratified with the sale of an 
encouraging number of quarts of 
oil ... a corresponding quantity 
of gallons of gasoline ... all of 

, which leads to “complete service” 


° uN ° ’ 

Let Advertising Communicate, ak seri 
@ THE FARMER is probably 
e e more solvent than any other cus- 
Be Dramatic Tragic Funny tomer in the U. S. economy. He 
, 4 owes only $11 for each $100 he 
has in assets. Two out of every 
three farms have no mortgages. 
The net income of farmers, after 
By MEL BLACKBURN, CPCU ings, soiled servicemen’s uni taxes and installments on machin- 
forms, isi rest, imply some- ery, was nearly $12 billion last 
thing short of “good,” so, “bad.” year and may very well increase 

Further, let us recognize that in in 1958. 

@ THE PURPOSE of advertisin; suburban communities it is the The number of farms with sales 


is to earn monev. Merchandisin wife who has the car during the of $25,000 or more increased by 
means making the most of what better part of the day; she’s the 30 per cent since 1950, and those 
vou have to sell. one who is going to fill up the with sales of $10,000 to $24,999 in- 
@ TOO MUCH of todav’s adver tank regularly and have the oil creased by 18 per cent. Compris- 
tising—particularly in insurance checked. So, let us beam our pic- ing only 12 per cent of the total 


to attract attention, pro ture to women. Let our theme be number of farms, these two 
whiteness. groups were responsible for 58 per 

1. these 

plain 


, we Can- 





other 
reason 
of space and preparation. = 
@ ADVERTISING is a medium of Market Research in Insurance 
communication. So, 
theater, television, 


yosters, billboard 


music, } 
signs, f 
forth. 

In order to succeed, a Broadway 
play must attract attention by of- 
fering something dramatic, 
usual, tragic, 


has attracted 

hold interest by superb presenta- 
tion. Then, and only then, 
communicate its message, if it has 
one. Invariably, it has a message. 
@ IS NOT MOST advertising cre- 
ated these days to please you 

the advertiser. What of producing 
sales? 

@ JUST FOR THE MOMENT let 
us kick our most sacred cows in 
their royal behinds. As president 


] 


of a maior oi Insurance executives have depended too much on the local man in the field to supply 
ic aj Jil 


eas market information. Market research is a complicated science now. A few off-hand ques- 
that “research” has just told us tions from an agency vice president to a friendly agent or broker will not provide accurate 
that the public associates a clean market information,” William M. Alrich, THE SPECTATOR's managing editor, told the 
Eastern Midyear Meeting of the Conference of City Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in 
’ bes j i Washington, D. C. last month. 
clean oil with a highly efficient Speaking on “Know Your Market—Or Else,’ Alrich (shown above right with Walter L. 
lubricant. Smith, secretary-treasurer of the Philadelphia Contributionship) told the group, “When 
Re 8? you know your market thoroughly, know the habits, the buying patterns, yes even know 
The key words are: : 
. the hopes and fears of those people who make up your market, then you can determine 
ness.” “Efficiency.” “Saving how and where you will sell your policies. 
money.” “As spotless as a careful "The growing power and influence on insurance of the ideas of markets and marketing 
: ia tno a have become obvious to everyone. Whereas a few years ago, we scorned the vast 'mer- 
housewife’s kitchen. chandising programs’ in the specialty companies, today we can call insurance a huge 
On the contrary, untidy build- merchandising business’ and be right in style.’ 


company, let us say 


engine with top performance — 
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BMA’s 


26 million dollar answer 


to policyowners’ needs in 1957! 


143,757 payments (for 26 million 
dollars) made last year! 245 million 
dollars paid in benefits since 1909! 


1957: 
$ 2,965,386 
12,484,280 
5,055,357 
$20,505,023 


Paid Living Policyowners, 
Disability Policies 
Hospital Policies 
Life and Annui 
Total 
Paid Policyowners’ Bene- 
Death Benefits 
Total Benefits Paid - 
During 1957 $26,356,337 


BMA closed 1957 with 
$1,338,833,646 of life insurance 
in force. The progress record 
below reflects BMA’s growth in 
accident and health premiums 
since the year of the Company’s 
founding in 1909 and BMA’s 
life record since 1920 when life 
rance was added. 
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ty Policies 


ficiaries, 


5,851,314 


insu 


Business Nlen’s ASSURANCE 
| ET s 
Home Office: Union Station Plaza 
Kansas City 41, Missour 


December 31, 1957 


Condensed Financial Statement 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1957 Dec 

U. S. Government 

and Other Bonds 
First Mortgage Loans 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
Real Estate, including 

Home Office Bidg 
Cash in Banks 
Loans to Policyowners 
Interest and Rents 

Due and Accrued 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection 


78,263,443 
1,445,567 


490,935 


968,500 
7,097 037 


Total 


44,4 ~ 


$167,496,125 $15 


31, 1956 


$ 64,496,410 $ 60,512,551 


0,37 


5,003,083 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Reserve to Gucrantee 
Policy Obligations 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Premiums and 
Interest Paid in Advance 

Reserve for Miscellaneous 
Obligations 


3,377,887 
1,865,124 


Total 


Special Contingency Funds $ 6,000,000 $ 

Capital Stock 000 

Unassigned Surplus 12,036,497 
Capital Stock and 
Unassigned Surplus for 
Protection of Policyowners 


20,036,497 
$167,496,125 $15 
113.59% 


Total 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 


A continuous record of progress 


$141,459,628 $13) 


$134,806,940 $124,405,18! 
1,409,677 


1,330,479 
397,949 
926,417 
060,026 


6,000,000 


17,943,057 
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Crop Plan 


Continued from page 37 


The expense ratio is the ratio 
of operating costs to premiums 
written. These costs do not in- 
clude loss adjustment costs which 
are instead added to losses. Like- 
wise for the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance ratio, loss adjustment costs 
have been excluded. To obtain a 
comparable ratio for Federal Crop 
Insurance, it was necessary to di- 
vide the operating expenses by the 
sum of the premium income and 
the income from appropriated 
funds. While premium income for 
stock and mutual companies in- 
cludes income to cover the cost of 
operation, the premium income 
Federal Crop Insurance does 
not; that income comes from ap- 


tor 


propriations. 

The Federal Insurance 
Corporation does not include any 
the premium rates to 
cover operating costs. The Corpo- 
ration is authorized in the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act “To fix 
adequate premiums for insurance 
in the agricultural commodity or 
in cash, at such the 
Board deems sufficient to cover crop 
losses as expeditiously as possible.” 


Crop 


charge in 


rates as 


Legislative Improvements 


Recent appropriations for oper- 
ating expenses have been a little 
over $6 million annually. In the 
recent Appropriations Act, there 
have been authorizations to 
charge a limited amount of the 
against premium income. 
That amount has been limited to 
the direct costs of loss adjusters 
for crop inspections and loss ad- 
justments and not to exceed $2 
million of administrative and op- 
erating expenses each year. How- 
ever, as pointed out in the para- 
graph above, the Corporation is 
not authorized to include such 
costs in the computation of its 
premium rates. During the ten 
years 1948-57, total expenses out 
of funds appropriated for operat- 
ing and administrative expenses 
amounted to about $55.5 million. 


also 


costs 


When the Federal Government 
makes crop insurance available to 


78 


farmers in a county, it gives the 
farmers there an opportunity to 
protect themselves against crop 
disaster. To many it is also the 
key to obtaining credit since they 
can and often do pledge the in- 
surance as security for loans. In 
Montana in recent years, the 
amount of loans secured by Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance policies has 
been averaging well over $4 mil- 
lion. 

The making of Federal Crop In- 
surance available in a county is 
a service also to the trade centers 
and business communities there. 
This is frequently evidenced by 
the interest and action of busi- 
ness people in getting a program 
set up in their counties and by en- 


Table 2. 


parentheses exclude 


ntinued beginning with 1956, 


crop year are preliminary 
couraging the use of the insur- 
ance by their customers. Thus, by 
making crop insurance available 
in a county, The Federal Govern- 
ment provides a means of self- 
help for the farmers and the com- 
munity. It should be recognized 
that, with the exception of a crop 
insurance pool set up in 1956 by 
a group of insurance companies in 
fewer than 100 counties, insur- 
ance protection on crops against 
essentially all production risks is 
not otherwise available. 

The availability of Federal Crop 
Insurance to farmers is measured 
by the counties where it is offered 
and the crop or crops on which it 
is offered. Prior to 1948, it was 
available to farmers in many 
counties—over 2,500—but only on 
wheat, cotton and flax, and in a 
few experimental counties on corn 
and tobacco. 


experience in an 


and 


The program was reduced in 
size by Congress so that in 1948 
Federal Crop Insurance was avail- 
able in only 375 counties. The ob- 
ject of this reduction was to keep 
the volume of insurance and the 
amount of risk small while im- 
proving the soundness of the in- 
surance. During the past ten 
years that has been the primary 
consideration. New types of in- 
surance have been started from 
time to time beginning with only 
a few counties as very small ex- 
periments. Congress has granted 
authority for only gradual expan- 
sion and appropriations have per- 
mitted even less expansion than 
authorized by the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act. 


Insurance protection is now of- 
fered on the following crops: (the 
following name indicates number 
of counties in which that crop was 
insured during 1957) wheat 390 
counties; cotton 119; flax 52; to- 
149; corn 115; beans 16; 
citrus 2; soybeans 7; 14; 
peaches 1, and multiple crop in- 
surance is offered in 124 counties. 
Eliminating duplication, the num- 


bacco 


barley 


ber of counties involved now is 


818. 


Rigid Provision 
Crop insurance is not available 
in- 
ability to meet the minimum par- 
ticipation requirements of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act. This 
is usually insurance on 200 farms 
but may be less if one-third of 
the eligible farms normally pro- 


in some counties because of 
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ducing the commodity are cov- 
ered. There is rigidity and some 
inconsistencies in the operations 
of this provision. It raises the 
question whether a more flexible 
requirement is needed or possibly 
under present operations whether 
the provision is necessary any 
longer. It can and does sometimes 
happen that a county with a 
$1,500 premium income meets the 
minimum requirement but a 
county with a $70,000 or $80,000 
premium does not. 


Original Significance Lost 


Furthermore under the agency 
system adopted during the last 
few years, the original signifi 
cance of the provision in provid- 
ing economy of Government opera- 
tion is lost. Under the agency sys- 
tem compensation is on a commis- 
sion basis and the cost to the Gov- 
ernment for selling and servicing 
only 100 contracts in a county 
would not be any greater than the 
cost of selling and servicing 100 
similar contracts in a county with 
a total participation of 1,000 con- 
tracts. The actuarial and supervi- 
sory costs per contract could be 
somewhat higher, but these are 
not the major costs and in those 
costs other factors are more im- 
portant than the number of con- 
tracts written. 

Farmers do not buy all kinds of 
insurance that are available to 
them. Even fire insurance, which 
seems indispensable to many of 
us, is not carried by all farmers. 
A number of scattered surveys in- 
dicate that for the country as a 
whole, probably less than 75 per 
cent of the farmers carry fire in- 
surance, although the percentage 
is much higher in some areas than 
in others. A cooperative survey 
in 1954 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and USDA indicates that only 
64 per cent of farmers carry any 
form of personal insurance such 
as life insurance or sickness and 
accident insurance. 

The same survey indicates that 
only 15 per cent carry insurance 
on their growing crops—either 
commercial hail insurance or Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance. Hail insur- 
ance was probably available in all 
areas of the survey, but Federal 
Crop 


Insurance was_ probably 
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the estimated percentages of eli- 


ance for 1957. Producers are con- 
sidered eligible only in counties 
where the insurance is offered and 
on land within the counties that 
is eligible for insurance. 


available in only part of them. 
The breakdown of this 15 per 
cent by economic groups is signifi- 
cant. For farmers with income 
from sales of $10,000 or over the 
percentage was 28. For those with 
income from sales of $1,200 to 
$9,999, the percentage was 21 and 
for those with income from sales 
of Jess than $1,200, the percentage 


ur 
’ 
a4 


Multiple 
Crop 
Peaches 14 
Cotton 3 
Soybeans 12 
Citrus 10 
All Pro- 
grams 20 


Flax 
Wheat 
Beans 
Tobacco 
Barley 
Corn 


was 5. 
The following tabulation shows 


—- WMD Dh Ww 
CO = = Os) 


gible producers carrying the vari- 


ous kinds of Federal Crop Insur- Continued on page 80 


There’s just 
no point 
in being in 
the dark 

about new 


GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


when there’s such a Bright Future with 





Republic National Life Insurance Company 


Top Commissions e Vested Renewals 
Complete Line of Life and Accident and Sickness 
Group e¢ Sub-Standard e Pension Trust 
Franchise e Guaranteed Issue 


There’s still time to qualify for the General Agency Sales Convention, Grand Hotel, 1959. 
Write James W. Galloway, Assistant Vice President and Director of General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3988 NORTH CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY ® DALLAS, TEXAS 
MORE THAN $1,580,000,000.00 LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Crop Plan 


Continued from page 79 


There are certain factors that 
have temporarily affected the par- 
ticipation adversely. The develop- 
ment in the last three years of 
the agency system has 
some loss of participation in some 
places due to the difficulty of find- 


caused 


meat’ Sieg sie), 


ing and keeping good agents, par- 
ticularly in counties where the 
agents’ income is small. The cur- 
rent “cost-price squeeze” in which 
the farmer finds himself has made 
many farmers hesitate to take on 
new costs for crop insurance pre- 
miums and sometimes causes them 
to drop their insurance — even 
though crop insurance may be 
more important to them than ever 
before. 


POINTERS 


Finch 
AMERICAN 





Not Too Small 
To Count! 


Whether your prospect’s payroll numbers as few as 10* 


or as many as 24 employees . . 


. the group is not too small to 


count. Nor is the business too small to count... 


in building your volume and profits . . . 


easily. 


With Zurich-American’s 10-24 Plan you can offer: 


mums Life Insurance 


was Accidental Death & Dismemberment Benefits 
qm Weekly Accident & Sickness Income 
wae Major Medical Expense Insurance 

. . all four tied into one package that makes sense to 
both employer and employee. 


This 10-24 Plan is another example of Zurich-American's 
“Living Security”’ service for you and your clients 


Write our Group Department for 


further information. 


* Subject to state regulations 


Zurich insurance Company 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The Soil Bank program gives 
the farmer the opportunity to get 
a guaranteed income on some of 
his acreage, thus making it less 
important to get a minimum guar- 
antee on growing crops through in- 
surance. Premium rates have been 
gradually increased in recent years 
and this has made the insurance 
more difficult to sell and has caused 
some to cancel their insurance. 
Most of the above factors have 
been of temporary nature but it 
will require time to offset their 
effects on participation. 

There were in 1957 about one- 
third of a million producers in 
818 counties carrying Federal 
Crop Insurance. This represents 
an average of about 400 to the 
county. It is important when 400 
farmers per county buy and pay 
for their own protection against 
crop disaster. 

The crop insurance program 
should be used in place of disaster 
assistance in counties and areas 
within counties where the insur- 
ance is offered. The best aid in 
selling the farmer is a clear un- 
derstanding that the Government, 
in offering crop insurance, has 
met its responsibilities for disas- 
ter relief and that the farmer 
should expect no help other than 
that received from crop insurance. 

The contribution of Federal 
Crop Insurance to the problem of 
disaster assistance can be in- 
creased by expanding the insur- 
ance to new areas and to new 
crops. The financial results of 
careful experimentation with new 
crops by the Corporation suggest 
that no deviation should be made 
from the practice of instituting 
new kinds of insurance by careful 
experimentation. 

Expansion to new areas, once 
the experimentation has _ been 
done, could be carried forward at 
amore rapid rate than in the past, 
although the progress should not 
be faster than experienced per- 
sonnel can be developed. Since 
in many counties at the present 
time only one crop is insured, the 
policy for immediate expansion is 
to extend insurance to more com- 
modities in the same areas or 
counties. The use of a recently 
developed combined policy facili- 
tates that type of expansion with 
very little additional cost. 
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CLU Course 


Continued from page 39 


install in his new assignment. 
Among the problems he uncovers 
when he takes over his new post 
is the fact that in the previous 
five years only two new men have 
been added to the organization. 

What steps should manager 
Smith follow in order to get the 
support of the older established 
agents? 

How long’ should manager 
Smith wait, if at all, before he 
does any active recruiting? 

What methods would you use in 
getting across to the agency team 
the need for new blood? 

How would you go about enlist- 
ing the aid of the office manager 
(cashier), and learning from him 
some of the needs of the agency? 
Case 6—(from the Nature of 

Leadership) 

Information reaches the agency 
manager that there is a rift of 
dissension passing through the 
agency due to a new arrangement 
of office assignments by the 
agency manager. The new ar- 
rangement for a 
agent to qualify for office space 
by reaching a certain commission 
requirement. A few of the older 
agents are very upset because of 
the fact that they have been as- 
signed less attractive space than 
Most of the dissension is 
from two and the 


appears to be gaining 


allows newer 


before. 
coming 
problem 

momentum. 
What should the manager's first 
step be in arresting this problem? 
Continued on page 8&2 


men, 


inti : 
| 22 nSefaweéb 


"I've been watching your progress chart, 
Smith . . . every once in a while you really 
get with it..." 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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CLU Course 


Centinued from page 81 


What are some suggested ideas 
to improve morale at this time? 
How can the manager find out 
who the troublesome agents are? 
Should this problem be met 
head-on, or should a degree of 
tact be used? Where do you feel 


the manager has failed up to this 
time? 


Case 7—(from Psychological As- 
pects of Productivity) 

You have an agency consisting 
of 25 agents who account for ap- 
proximately $12 million of busi- 
ness. Of the 25, seven have been 
with you 12 years or more, eight 
between seven and 12 years, five 
for five to seven years, and five 
for five years or less. 





We hold these assets .. . 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Bonds 

Stocks (cumulative-preferred) 
Mortgages (real estate) 
Policy loans 


Accrued interest and other assets 


Total Assets 


Policy reserves 


Reserve for policy dividends 


for future distribution 
All other liabilities 


Security valuation reserve 
Capital paid-up 
Unassigned surplus 


Total Liabilities and Surplus 


ULLICO growth and progress 


CAPITAL AND 


ASSETS SURPLUS 


31. 


Condensed Statement of Financial Conditions 


as of December 31, 1957 


Premiums deferred and now being collected 


. .. To meet these responsibilities 


this amount, together with interest and future premiums, is available 
to meet all claims due under insurance and annuity contracts 


Policy proceeds and dividends left with company 


Contingency reserve for group life insurance 
General contingency and special "A & H" reserve 


INCOME 


Amount % of Total 





$ 593,437 8 
. 14,994,459 44.3 
886,60! 2. 


6 
0 
2 


I 
14,532,451 43 
393,972 I 


loans to policyholders against the current value of their policies 


2,217,020 6.6 
217,225 0.5 





$33,835,165 100.0 


Amount % of Total 





$16,098,291 47.6 


2,165,618 6.4 


492,629 1.5 
7,522,937 22.2 
2,047,000 6.0 
1,570,000 4.6 

300,000 0.9 

875,000 2.6 
2,763,690 8.2 





$33,835,165 


INSURANCE 
CLAIMS PAID IN FORCE 





1947 $ 7,456,821 
1956 29,422,454 
1957 33,835,165 


$1,421,695 
3,275,610 
3,638,690 





$ 4,232,760 
33,479,863 
39,133,368 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Edmund P. Tobin, President 


$ 1,834,884 
23,145,333 
29,417,017 


$182,610,323 
876,207,441 
969,061,234 








The 15 older agents’ have 
reached a point where they have 
their financial problems under 
control and know exactly what 
must be done each year to earn 
X number of dollars. However, 
in the remaining ten, there are 
still three potentially good agents 
who need to be watched closely 
from a financial point of view as 
they have not yet “gotten over 
the hump.” 

You have in effect three sepa- 
rate methods of payment of com- 
mission in your office: 1. straight 
commission; 2. draw against de- 
ferreds; 3. new agents’ compen- 
sation plans which guarantee a 
new agent a minimum income 
each month for three years. 

The three’ potentially good 
agents, A, B, and C, in a recent 
conversation during a_ coffee 
break, learned that each one of 
them was getting paid on a differ- 
ent basis. 

This startling discovery not 
only confused them but upset 
agents A and B. Agent C was not 
disturbed but was a little bewil- 
dered. Agents A and B came to 
you together concerning this 
matter, whereas C phoned you at 
your home that evening. 

Would you discuss this matter 
jeintly with A and B? If not, what 
would you tell them at that time? 

If you decided to hold separate 
interviews with A and B, what 
main points would you cover in 
justifying the fact that they were 
on separate plans of compensa- 
tion? 

Would you attempt to explain 
on the phone to C or would you 
have him in your office to discuss 
this matter? 

How do you think this problem 
can be avoided in the future? 


The first examinations for the 
Diploma in Agency Management 
will be given in June 1959, but 
study courses will begin on the 
new subjects in some major cities 
in September 1958. 

For further information about 
this new course in life agency 
management, circle number 11 on 
THE SPECTATOR’S reply card be- 
tween pages 72 and 75 in this 
issue. 
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Daily Reports Interest Earned at 3.44% 
March 20—Rate of interest earned taxes in 1957 were an estimated 
Continued from page 33 in 1957 on invested funds of  $290,000,000, leaving after-tax net 
U. S. life companies, after invest- earnings of $3,270,000,000. Most 
ment expenses but before Federal of this represented required earn- 
income taxes, was 3.75 per cent, ings to fulfill contractual obliga- 
March 18—A new regulation of according to the Institute of Life tions to policyholders. 
the West Virginia State In- Insurance. This compared with While the 1957 after-tax earn- 
surance Department will require ing rate was the highest in 17 
licensing of any person who so- EARNING RATE ON INVESTED vears, it was still materially lower 
licits authorization for purchase LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS than the 4.10 average for the 1930s 
of collision insurance. Pe eer nc te m and the 5.07 average for the 1920s. 
The regulation, announced by ; | hee pa The earning rate increase since 
Insurance Commissioner C. Jud- ; 1947 has been due in large part 
son Pearson, took effect April 14. gEeuwe to shifts in the distribution of in- 
Collision insurance, officially wernt TAX Bea vestments, with material increases 
called automobile physical dam- Wirt in the proportion of assets in- 
age insurance, is not to be con- al Se | vested in the higher yield chan- 
fused with liability coverage of Bad a a 3 nels. Some gain has been derived 
damage to another person’s car. { A! | from the higher interest rates of 
Pearson explaned that the main i {| |_| recent years, but it takes several 
practical effect of the new regu- || | Le fo vears for such a trend to be fully 
lation will be to require licensing a“ y operative, because the older in- 
as insurance agents or solicitors wae vestments remain on the books at 
the lower rates. 
Since 1947, for example, the 
securities of business and indus- 


of many auto dealers and sales- 
men and auto loan personnel of 
banks and other lending agencies 
which finance car purchases. 3.63 per cent the year before. try have risen from 31 per cent of 

Such persons will be required The after-tax rate for 1957 is total life company assets to 44 
to obtain licenses if they solicit 3.44 per cent. This compares with per cent. Mortgage investments 
authorization for purchase of col- 3.33 per cent the year before. The have increased from 17 per cent of 
lision insurance. It has become 1957 investment earnings of the assets to 35 per cent. At the same 
common practice for car purchas- life companies totaled $3,560,000,- time holdings of U. S. Government 
ers to place their insurance au- 000, up $290,090,000 from the pre- securities have declined from 39 


thorizations through car dealers 
or financing agencies. 

Although licenses will be re- 
quired of all persons soliciting or Film Simulates Sales Interview 
in any way procuring authoriza- 
tion for purchase of physical 
damage insurance, the usual ex- 
amination required for licensing 
of insurance agents will be waived 
under certain circumstances set 
forth in the regulation. 


vious year. But Federal income per cent of assets to 7 per cent. 





March 20—Estimated fire losses 
in the United States during 
February amounted to $103,853,- 
000, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has reported. 
According to Lewis A. Vincent, 
NBFU’s general manager, this 
$103,853,000 loss represents an 
increase of 8.7 per cent over losses 
of $95,569,000 reported for Feb- 
ruary, 1957, and an increase of 3.9 


per cent over losses of $99,918,000 ree 9! sales training program used by Berkshire Life applies sound motion picture loops 
which "talk back’ to the trainee from a small screen. Three series of films cover: answering 

for last January (1958). objections, the interview, and the close. In each film, the person on the screen is silent 
Losses for the first two months when the trainee should be presenting his material. Thus a prospective agent can get the 

> 195 : al $203.77 : feel of a live interview without leaving the training room. Here Lawrence W. Strattner, Jr., 
of 1958 now total $203,771,000, a CLU, (I. above), superintendent of agencies, discusses a film with Charles E. Ferree, Jr., 
decrease of 3.4 per cent from the director of sales promotion and advertising, and George D. Covell, CLU, agency vice 
president. Berkshire Life developed the new training program in conjunction with Seminar 


Continued on page 84 Films. 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 83 


first two months of 1957, when 
they amounted to $210,841,000. 
March 21—One of the indications 
of the increased effectiveness 
of voluntary health insurance is 
the greater number of persons 
who are presently covered, reports 


Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., director 
of the Information and Research 
Division of the Health Insurance 
Association. He stated that be- 
tween 1952 and 1956 the number 
of people carrying protection 
against hospital expenses jumped 
from 90,965,000 to 116,000,000, an 
increase of 27.5 per cent. It is 
estimated that by the end of 1957 
a total of 123,000,000 Americans 
had some health coverage. 
Between 1952 and 1956 benefits 





Cash in Banks and Office 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
Canadian Government 
State, County and Municipal 


Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred 
Public Utilities Common 
Banks & Trust Co. Common 
Industrial & Misc. Preferred 
Industrial & Misc. Common 


Premiums in Course of Collection 
Due from Reinsuring Companies 
Interest Accrued 


TotaL ApMITTED ASSETS 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities, except Capital 
Capital 
Surplus 
Surplus as regards Policyholders 


Tota LIABILITIES 





PAaciFICc 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES 
3450 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 


Financial Statement—December 31, 1957 


ASSETS: 


LIABILITIES: 


Funds held under Reinsurance Contracts 


Bonds in the amount of $7,849,443.47 amortized value are deposited as required by law 

Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners 

On the basis of December 31, 1957, market valuations as prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners for all securities total admitted assets 
would be $56,055,481.64, and surplus to policyholders would be $14,834,849.05 


$ 4,903,838.01 


20,835,568.56 

86,000.00 

10,111,024.45 
- —— 31,032,593.91 


$ 4,196,288.00 
3,122,349.00 
738,453.00 
1,260,705.00 
5,108,628.26 

14,426,423.26 

5,609,760.86 

259,249.08 

173,129.57 


$56,404,993.79 


$23,373,284.00 
15,453,919.00 
921,765.00 
175,189.44 
168,000.00 
1,058,310.78 
70,164.37 


41,220,632.59 
$ 2,400,000.00 
12,784,361.20 


15,184,361.20 


$56 404,993.79 








paid by all types of health insur- 
ers increased 74.7 per cent. These 
benefits represent a sizeable in- 
crease “when it is considered that 
the personal medical expenditures 
for 1955 show an increase of 18 
per cent over 1952. . Health insur- 
ance benefits rose 50 per cent in 
that same period,” he noted. 

Noting the increased number of 
companies writing such _ protec- 
tion for the public, Mr. Follmann 
pointed out that on January 1, 
1953, there were 514 companies of- 
fering health coverage. By Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, the number of compa- 
nies actively engaged in the health 
insurance business had risen to 
671, an increase of 30.5 per cent. 

Broadened underwriting con- 
cepts during the past few years 
have also helped to extend the ef- 
fectiveness of voluntary health in- 
surance. A survey taken in 1954 
showed that many companies will 
now issue new health insurance 
policies at advanced ages, such as 
65, 70, 75 or 85. The same survey 
showed that 11 companies had no 
age limits at all. 


“Blues” Enlarge Plan 

March 31—Group Hospital Ser- 

vice, which manages the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans of 
St. Louis, has announced a new 
program that makes it possible 
for anyone to apply for Blue Cross 
protection. Previously, persons 
more than sixty years of age were 
not permitted to enroll as individ- 
uals. They could obtain the pro- 
tection only through a group plan. 

Blue Cross has also eliminated 
a provision making persons work- 
ing at places where 15 or more 
persons are employed ineligible 
for non-group coverage. 

Under the new provisions en- 
rollment is now open to any resi- 
dent of the area of Missouri 
served by the St. Louis Blue Cross 
plan. Married persons must apply 
for the family membership, which 
includes husband, wife and all 
unmarried children and dependent 
brothers and sisters under age 19. 

The new plan provides benefits 
up to $7 a day toward room and 
board charges for persons hos- 
pitalized under age 65 in more 
than 100 plan service hospitals. 
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It wil: provide $3 a day toward 
room and board charges for per- 
sons hospitalized at age 65 or 
more. 


March 31—The Michigan house of 
representatives defeated, by 
the subterfuge of re-referring the 
measure back to committee, Sen- 
ate Bill 1258 which was intended 
to separate the functions of in- 
surance counselor and agent. 
The upper chamber had ap- 
proved the measure which had 
some fairly strong support in the 
industry although leaders of the 
Michigan State Life Underwriters 
Association were divided on the 
issue. Re-reference automatically 
killed the bill since the deadline 
for reporting any but financial 
measures has passed for this ses- 
sion. 


April 8— The current recession 

and its attendant unemploy- 
ment has resulted in a loss to the 
U. S. economy of $1.5 billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted) in wages and 
salaries paid by private industry 
from August, 1957, through Feb- 
ruary, 1958. But about 30 per cent 
of this loss appears to have been 
offset by increases in unemploy- 
ment benefits (also adjusted), the 
National Conference Board re- 
ports. 


And in the Future 


April 29-30—Texas Life Convention, annual 
meeting, Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. 

April 30-May 2—LIAMA Combination Com- 
panies Conference, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

May |-2—ALC Regional meeting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 2-3—Southern Claim Conference, an- 
nual meeting, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville. 

May 5-6—Spring meeting, Southern Round 
Table, LAA, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 
Va. 

May 5-6—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs. 

May 5-7—Spring Insurance Conference, 
American Management Association, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York. 

May 6-9—Spring conference, Association 
of Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 

May 8-!0—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May I1-13—Annual convention, Alabama 
Association of Insurance Agents, Dinkler 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

May |1!-14—Annual meeting, American As- 
sociation of Managing General Agents, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

May I1-!7—National Hospital Week. 
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May 12-14—Mid-year meeting, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville. 

May 12-14—Annual meeting, Health In- 
surance Association of America, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

May 19-23—Sales Promotion Workshop, 
LAA, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 
May 26-28—International conference, Na- 
tional Office Management Association 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

June |!-4—Convention, Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 8-l10—Midyear convention, Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents, Com- 
mander Hotel, Ocean City, Md. 

June 9-11—Annual meeting, South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 


June 9-13—Annual meeting, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

June 11-12—Annual convention, Wisconsin 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June 11-13—CLU Examinations. 

June 11-14—Convention, International As- 
sociation of A&H Underwriters, Los 
Angeles. 

June 17-20—Annual meeting, Million Dollar 
Round Table, Banff Springs Hotel, Banff. 

June 22-25—Convention, Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, Clauson's Inn, North Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

July 21- Aug. 22—Schoo! for Mutual Agents 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Aug. 21-23—Convention, Texas Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hilton 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 


YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales. . . 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow . . . and grow: 


New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and AH! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 
@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 
If You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.L 
*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Company— 


tone of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
sonal Insurance stock companies. 


FOUNDED i886 


aut American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE + ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET - 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 41 


can such a service be installed and 
supervised by the carrier? 

Affirmative 
questions would suggest that Plan 
“B” would be the one to use. 


Plan C 


percentages in 


answers to these 


The Plan 


basic 


“C” are higher than in “B” up to 
$135,000, beyond this figure they 
are equal. There is no indicated 
minimum premium except the 
basic, which in this plan serves as 
the minimum. 

Plans “B” “C” have the 
same maximum charges (columns 
5 and 8) and hence if previous 
experience has been favorable and 
Safety 
available, 


and 


service is 
should be 


Engineering 


plan “C” 








INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1851 


CONSOLIDATED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1955 


Home Offices 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Condensed Financial Statements, December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds 


Stocks 


Stock of Consolidated Insurance Company 


Building and Loan Investments. . 


Net Premiums in Course of Collections 
Under 90 days 


Other Assets . 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS.. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. 
Reserve for Accounts Payable and Taxes 
Capital Stock 
Policyholders Surplus; Surplus 
Voluntary 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL AND 


Reserve 


SURPLUS 


Bonds carried at Amortized Values and all 
by the Committee on Valuation of Securities of the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners 


The Companies Write 


Automobile, Burglary, 


owners, Inland Marine, Plate Glass, and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


other securities at market value as prescribed 


Fire and Allied Lines, General Liability, 


Consolidated 
Insurance Co 


Indiana 
Insurance Co 


--$ 948,451.93 $ 103,597.24 
6,938,642.74 1,508,626.71 
927,072.50 .00 
1,458,288.00 .00 
59,750.00 00 





32,025.26 
13,175.37 
,657,424.58 


1,048,641.84 
247,578.16 
1,628,425.17 





5 128,369.01 
2,807 441.05 
190,742.90 
300,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


128,288.94 
47,940.25 
4,949.62 
750,000.00 
726,245.77 


201,872.21 00 





$11,628,425.17 1,657,424.58 


Home- 














given greater consideration than 
“A” or “B:” 

It will be noted from the pre- 
ceding table of rating values that 
each risk is subject to maximum 
and minimum premiums deter- 
mined by the size of the Standard 
premium and are found in the 
same table that provides _per- 
centages as to the basic charge. 


Loss Determination 
Computation of actual losses 
cannot be made immediately at 
the completion of the policy year. 
Many cases will not be adjudi- 
cated for some time after the ex- 
piration of the policy. These 
claims will be entered as esti- 
mates subject to review and later 
adjustment at the end of six 
months following expiration, and 
if necessary, an additional review 
at the end of 18 and 30 months. 

Non-Stock Company insurance 
also adds a further charge to the 
final premium. This ranges from 
4.7% for the smaller risks to 9.4% 
for Standard premiums of $275,- 
000 and over. 


Eligibility Requirements 

Eligibility requirements in some 
states permit the application of 
the Retrospective Plan to risks 
with compensation premiums of 
$1,000 or more; others stipulate a 
minimum of $5,000. However, a 
review of the Retrospective table 
percentages will reveal that a 
minimum premium policyholder 
does not have much opportunity 
to develop a material saving be- 
cause of the high minimums, un- 


\ 


\ 
. 


R 


"You said to call on you again some time 
when your ship came in!" 
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til the Standard premium reaches 
at least $10,000, while he is ex- 
posed to a substantial charge as 
the maximum premium is also 
quite high. At $10,000 under 
Plan “B” he can save up to a pos- 
sible 45.0 per cent if his experi- 
ence is good, or he can be charged 
69 per cent excess if his losses are 
severe. It is the general con- 
sensus of rating experts that no 
risk should be retrospectively 
rated unless the Standard pre- 
mium amounts to $20,000 or more. 
Very often underwriters will 
refuse to write compensation in- 
surance for certain risks on any 
plan other than Retrospective. 


Limit Chargeable Per Accident 

One catastrophe loss might re- 
sult in the application of the maxi- 
mum premium charge. The in- 
sured may elect to limit the 
amount of loss arising out of one 
which may be charged 
against him in the rating. Risks 
with standard premiums of $10,- 
000* may select a $10,000 per ac- 
cident limit; a $50,000 premium 
permits the selection of $15,000, a 
$75,000 limit either $15,000 or 
$20,000 may be selected. Policy- 
holders with premiums of $100,- 
000 or over may elect limits of 
$15,000, $20,000 or $25,000 per ac- 
cident. Of there is a 
charge for this election. Industry 
is classified according to inherent 
hazards. There are four classifi- 
cation groups and the charges 
(percentages of the Standard pre- 
mium) vary according to the limit 
selected and the industry classifi- 
cation. 


accident, 


course, 


Three Year Policies 

Plans A, B and C may be writ- 
ten for a period of three years. 
The minimum three year premium 
eligible is $15,000. While the per- 
centage factors are more to the 
insured’s advantage under three 
year contracts, build-up of losses 
can react to his disadvantage. 


Premium Computations 
Plans A-B-C 


The formula for the computa- 


* Written notice must be filed with the 
insurance company by any New York 
policyholder whose premium is under 
$10,000; if he does not desire a limit per 
accident. A copy of this letter is for- 
warded to the rating board 
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tion of Retrospective Rating pre- 
mium Plans A-B-C is rather sim- 
ple. The foundation is the basic 
premium to which is added: 

(1) The charge of limiting the 
amount of loss applicable to one 
accident”*, 

(2) Actual losses sustained dur- 
ing the policy year, increased by 
the companies’ claim handling 
charge (14% in New York). 

The State tax (.026 in New 
York) must be applied to all such 
premiums. 


SERVICE 


to help you to get—and keep—more 


CONTRACT BUSINESS 


New construction in 


The total charge cannot exceed 
the tabular maximum premium nor 
can it be less than the minimum. 

If the policy is written through 
a non-stock company the premium 
must be increased by the appro- 
priate factor (including maximum 
and minimum premiums). 

The author will describe Plan 
D in another issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 


"58 is estimated at 49 billion dollars 


And that means millions in insurance and bond premiums. 


But any insurance market as big as the contract 


market demands the utmost in service. 
70 years of serving 


Surety, with more than 


" aie agua ————ap 


matheed to “PROFITS | 


American 


contractors, has the experience to help its agents give 


just that kind of service. 


Take the first step now toward getting your share 
of this big premium market—send for the 
Contract issue of “Mailroad to Profits”—our sales 


aid for agents. Just address our nearest branch office 
at the home office. 


or write “Agency Department” 








AMERICAN SURETY 


com FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY + FIRE + INLAND MARINE 
PANY HOMEOWNERS + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY © AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Early Returns on 1957 Results from 114 Life Companies 


Sampling of results as indicated on returns already received from life companies. Complete figures received from 
all companies will appear in THE SPECTATOR’s Life Index, now in preparation. 





Capital 
Paid-Up 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 
& Dividend 
Apportioned 


Reserves for 
Life Contracts 


Life Presituss 
Received 


Death 
Benefits 


Net Gain 
after 
Dividends 


Total 
Insurance ia 
Force 





All States Life Ins. Co. 
Allied Life Insurance Co 
American Gen’! Life Ins 
American Health Ins. Corp 
American Home Life Ins 
American Life Savings Insurance 


American Mutual Life Ins 
American Security Life 
American Travelers Life Ins 


Amicable Life Insurance 


Insurance 


Baltisore Life Ins. Co. 

Bankers Life Co.-Des Moines, 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. -Lincoln 
Bankers Mutual Life Insurance 
Bankers National Life Ins. Co 
Benefit Assoc. of Railway Employees 
-Western States Life Insurance 
Capital Reserve Life Insurance 
Capitol Life Insurance Co 

Central Life Assurance 


Calif 


Citizens National Life Ins. 
Columbian Mutual Life Ins 

Columbus Mutual Life Ins. C 
Commercial Life 
Commercial Travelers Mut. Ac< 
Continental American Life Ins 


Insurance Co 


Detroit Mutual Ins. Co 
Empire Life 
Equitable Life Ins. Co 
Equitable Life Ins. Co 


Insurance Cc 
Des Moines 
Washington, DO 


Eureka Life Insurance Co, 
Parm Bureau Life Insurance 
Farmers New World Life Insurance 
Fidelity Life & Income Mutual Ins 
Insurance Co 

Mutual Life 

Great American Life Insurance 
Great Northwest Life Insurance 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co 
Homesteaders Life Co 


Franklin Life 


Gov’ t. Personnel 


Roosier Fare Bureau Life Ins. 
Independent Life Insurance 
International Fidelity Ins 
nter-State Assurance Co 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins 
Kansas City Life 
Lafayette Life Insurance Co 
Liberty National Life Ins 
Lincoln Benefit Life Co 

Lin 1 Liberty Life Ins 


Insurance 


Lincoln Sutual Life Ins. 
Lincoln Mut. Life & Casualty 
Loyal Protective Life Ins. Co 
Lutheran Mutual Life Ins 
Manhattan Mutual Life Ins 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. 
Massachusetts Protective Assoc 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co 
Midland Mutual Life Ins. Co 


Bisnehoswa Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Service Life Ins. Co 
National Bankers Life Ins. Co 
National Parm Life Ins. Co 
National Pidelity Life Ins. Co 
National Guardian Life Ins. Co 
National Life & Accident Ins 
National Life of America 
National Life Insurance Co 
National Public Service Ins. Co 


National Union Life Insurance .... 
Northland Life Insurance Co 
Northwestern National Life Ins 

Old Security Life Ins. 

Paul Revere Life Ins. Co 





400 , 000 
250, 000 


, 000, 000 
,000, 000 


,000, 000 
100 ,000 
400 , 000 


, 000, 000 


100, 000 


300, 000 
100, 000 
, 000, 000 


, 000 , 000 
337, 446 


324, 847 


415, 004 
350, 000 
, 200,000 
, 000, 000 
, 600, 000 





4,687, 396 

497,404 
57,091, 454 
2,314, 576 
8, 48, 697 

436,344 
59, 599, 235 
2,480,113 
1,372, 867 
52,550, 489 


64, 905, 188 
913,319, 793 
110,990, 404 

7,971,179 

67,432,942 

21, 458, 061 
194, 047, 688 

3, 336, 306 

38,641, 180 

154, 987,044 


2,955, 740 
7,618, 150 
134, 883,105 
4, 673,336 
11,747,113 
98,209, 761 
3, 878, 700 
530, 40° 
608, 506,40 
105, 182,386 


387,949 
2,655, 744 
37, 894, 861 
1,657,960 
419,610, 912 
14,692,337 
6, 587, 462 
9, 430,388 
106, 487, 576 
10,628, 578 


28,794,971 
5,161,123 
4,547, 647 
2,122,714 
496, 805, 341 
357, 468, 663 
30, 769, 433 
235, 582,017 
541,095 

27, 211,249 


7,531, 446 
2,729, 786 
27,076, 991 
89,963,601 
4,700, 862 


, 075,070,530 


67,881,623 
138, 668, 230 

205, 747 
99, 711,056 


709,980 
13,524, 317 
19, 789,628 

3,342,350 
20, 792, 714 
50, 354,042 

696 ,079, 269 
8,745,527 
699 , 552,592 
19, 144,101 


1,887,344 
916,911 
317,373,479 
3, 059, 034 
139, 355, 402 





4, 539, 102 

172, 837 
5, 482, 983 
1,117,551 

382,211 

402, 156 
4,883,121 
1, 899, 851 
1,321,095 
3,415, 050 


4,903, 569 
78,696, 469 
9, 218, 208 
647, 839 
7,471,398 
4, 260,529 
26, 867, 963 
566,072 
2,496,351 
16, 644,230 


321, 503 
340, 604 
16, 446, 502 
79, 848 
7,199,154 
10, 806,136 
627,769 
334, 675 
35, 716,097 
9,656, 619 


316, 803 
432,101 
2,311,910 
896, 893 
47,488, 333 
1,218,890 
715, 450 
1,862,910 
10, 140, 845 
1,367, 506 


3, 184, 547 
1,428,592 
546,927 
1,333,075 
76, 765, 342 
34, 430, 551 
3,138,213 
23,984, 134 


1, 564,117 
772,458 
8,475, 063 
8,983, 356 
453,119 
161,975, 334 
53,641, 794 
14,614, 687 
146, 011 

8, 697, 501 


1, 664, 360 
3,480,085 
139, 563 
21,753 
4,621,054 
93,296, 583 
2,428, 624 
59, 180, 265 
1,475,525 
845,949 
829, 436 
21, 869, 824 


37, 504, 861 





94, 182 
304, 522 
48, 297, 874 


7,592,855 
25,705 
47,699, 764 
285, 196 
37, 287 
45,094,144 


55, 868, 804 
687, 712,153 
85, 269,030 
6, 815, 822 
46, 309,135 
7, 387,499 
131, 186, 817 
2,317, 958) 
30, 297,525 
117,168, 490 


1,840,661 
6, 847, 212 
94, 668, 250 
2, 927, 833 


75,483,753 
2, 771, 325 
110,753 
459, 737, 825 
88,451, 801 


33, 064 
2,061,903 
33, 387,314 
355, 569 
320, 788, 094: 
12,309, 665 
5,362, 781 
6,351, 954 
83,615,551 
8, 776, 379 


22, 261, 354) 
3, 208, 199) 
3, 747, 325) 


339, 187, 370} 
305, 822, 946) 
24, 059,014 
198,357, 418 
78, 858 
21,972, 389) 


4, 786, 065 
1,648,955 
8,426, 782 

68, 160, 597] 

3, 832, 891 

1, 460, 326, 069) 


114, 863, 447] 
392, 301 
76,271, 482 


214, 997 
10,540,383 
11, 238, 124 

2,754, 073 
15, 807, 989) 
38,572,425 

558, 475, 804 
5,429, 358 
533, 285, 150} 
15,575,943 


639, 982 
72, 235) 
249, 366,310 
412,975) 
76, 453, 569 





568, 990 
434, 696 
9, 886, 222 


978, 450,155 
104,039 
6,555, 003 
28,823 

106, 055 

6, 751, 508 


11, 385, 788 
100, 808,347 
13, 221,997 
1, 416, 670 
10, 709,378 
3,422,114 
24, 657, 398 
823,326 
4,544, 358 
12, 215, 967 


682,232 
860, 843 
13,145, 571 
1,478, 184 


10,593,910 
2, 254, 529 
556, 693 
49,934,885 
13, 785, 812 


284,617 
781, 256 
4,671, 006 
133, 599 
79, 399, 287 
4,260, 087 
519, 825 
1,591,400 
11, 735, 095, 


2,276,312 


5, 458, 329) 
810, 251 
1,352, 384 


49,303,331 
31,047, 773 
4,373,232 
49, 669, 363 
121,099 
2,452,545 


1, 094, 202 
562, 004 
, 794,502 
10, 347, 231 
525, 227) 


12, 275, 361 


14, 204, 571 
8,921 
9,806, 986) 


297,952 

3, 608 , 362 
1,716, 632 
934,217 

2, 609, 494 
5,882,258 
109, 972,570) 
1,265,058 
73, 738, 733) 
3, 235,099) 


619, 048) 
310,098 
37, 500, 744 
1,932,059 
14,099,824 





$ 


5,000 
79,745 
1, 332, 804 


156, 309 
1,143 

, 873, 632 
7,900 
30, 834 

, 362,835 


622,372 

8, 548, 939 
, 206, 633 
228, 928 

, 644,198 
, 646,934 
,008, 931 
266, 533 
1,310, 034 
2, 742, 426 


56,023 
225,938 
2,250,215 


88,951 


, 563, 046 
147,942 
4,500 

, 645, 366 
, 486, 676 


116, 424 

46, 308 
857, 291 

25, 754 
, 400, 324 
201 ,048 
135,741 
162,979 
, 443, 160 
749, 498 


338,063 
96,190 
173, 818 


, 564, 515 
, 272,507 
511,041 
. 275,590 

27,029 
400,918 


203, 359 
132,719 
164,171 
,055, 557 

81,130 
, 579,150 


, 284, 445 
500 
,031, 196 


53, 982 
567, 221 
349, 738 

37,547 
675, 788 
946,472 

, 869, 042 
327, 858 
,427, 045 
241 , 666 


61, 307 
73,698 
, 147,930 
297, 242 
, 424, 879 





$ 


224,113 
17, 242 
488,129 
141,932 
-16, 794 
-98, 891 
647, 796 
254, 439 
-48,505 
~200, 741 


568, 346 
7,719,694 
18, 233 
60, 708 
672,382 
-288, 714 
3,596, 077 
109, 611 
409, 220} 
985,983 


4,069 
51,319 

1, 769,574 
135, 730 
746,918 
1,311,924 
47,495 
9,224 
3,085, 161 
1,960,114 


67, 420 
81,509 
180, 156 
2,012 
9,017, 867 
134,974 
42,507 
175,615 
586, 692 
172,920 


494, 087 
256, 818 
47, 035; 
123, 068 
10, 357,026 
3, 806, 986) 
409, 423 

5, 902, 806 
36, 397 


15,062,244 
227,727 
4,361, 960 
291,521 


108, 899 
137,436 
1,997,069 
869, 440 
3, 257, 400 





15, 720 


, 205, 887 
, 696, 382 
, 826, 763 


, 646, 985 


, 810,431 


72, 643 


, 265,318 
, 753, 478 


579,810 


9, 597, 269 
, 922,258 
, 219,337 
, 296, 643 
, 653, 550 


064, 945 


. 712,500 


. 416,218 


279, 684 


»115, 623 


55, 406,162 


» 292, 232 
, 502,008 


9,113,593 
55, 213, 566 


, 907, 600 


167,084,791 
63,321,031 


» 749, 039 
, 834, 333 
, 546, 385 


2, 752, 582 


. 477,179 
, 700, 490 
, 864, 217 
. 715,818 
. 524,957 
, 180, 809 


33, 293 

9,009 
. 997,114 
, 872, 076 
, 822,210 
, 809,612 
, 215, 760 
, 194,103 
638,113 
. 131,516 


619,922 


2,623,953 


. 314,514 
. 392,950 
, 633,365 


3,301,929 


,957, 700 
439,641 
, 004, 022 


016, 961 
, 654,444 
, 328, 963 
, 243,564 
. 471,366 
, 892,097 

668, 492 
604, 063 

908, 72 
, 341,509 


516, 720 


, 658, 761 


098, 513 


, 807, 941 


156, 805 





17, 727, 300 
13, 702,305 
433,118,917 


40,174,925 
5, 216, 450 
268, 413, 020 
1,366,975 
8,531,914 
271, 245, 512 


363, 230, 146 


2,984, 251, 277 


537, 159, 882 

48,048, 472 
480, 494, 066 
297, 299, 780 
, 982, 553, 891 

20, 849, 921 
285, 055, 047 
499, 977, 319 


22, 297,530 
31, 307, 199 
479,919,138 
66, 406,100 
2,301,726 
418,417, 780 
62, 849, 946 
9, 249, 900 

. 570, 397, 677 
447, 760, 898 


30, 789, 502 
34,471, 746 
200, 424,332 
9,910,970 

, 801,439, 878 
171, 040,108 
22, 309, 734 
53,951, 130 
426,625,649 
48, 461,610 


181, 487,970 
23, 591, 667 
56, 483, 440 

593,177 

, 708, 566 , 863 
, 260, 355, 580 
174,720, 623 
, 338,317, 961 
5,575, 842 
105, 362, 490 


44,133,881 
17, 667,454 
58, 686,138 
435, 008, 885 
20,831, 649 
, 014,341, 046 


616, 617, 717 
539, 541 
352,067,925 


8,902,741 
166, 605, 823 
84,603, 176 
35, 748, 252 
147,060,529 
223, 733,816 
. 975, 841, 769 
25, 633,396 
,035,395,113 
94,656,887 


14, 881,844 
14,349, 048 
. 176,682,339 
124, 860, 474 
648,191,424 
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Early Returns from Life Companies (cont.) 





Surplus to 
Total Policyholders Net Gain Total 
Capital Adiaitted & Dividend Reserves for | Life Presiuas Death after Total Insurance in 
Paid-Up Assets Apportioned jLife Coatracts Received Benefits Dividends Trittes Force 


a s s $ fs 7 


NABE OF COMPANY 





Peninsular Life Insurance Co. 1,590,000 36,931,617 3,540, 704 30, 349, 022 . . 234, 316, 705 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co 1,675,959,270 [4 118,080,709 [1, 236,286,883 121, 2, 5, 282, . . 747 ° 560, 685 
Peoples Orotective Life 174, 268 1,372,500 351,915 926,085 575, 5 57, ‘ 2 19,313,997 
Philanthropic Mut. Life Ins , 129,140 ,107 3, 728, 790 . q 170, rs ,429,7 2,042,047 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins , 850, 662 , 748 566, 765,509 ‘ 11 5 5, : . 428, 529 
Poulsen Insurance Co 200, 000 821, 880 302,413 
Provident Mutual Life Ins , 367,927 : , 805 581,524, ‘ 14, 1 5 oS . 102,801,899 
Reliance National Life Ins 210,000 728,253 , 052 ‘ , 2, 661 71, 28 . 445, , 708, 817 
Republic National Life Ins 1,401, 810 , 383, 608 , 117,632 67,014, 125 15, 861, 396 6, 064, 121 752 643,412, , 581, 541, 209 
Richmond Life Ins. Co 265,11 1,140, 256 , 424 388, 31 3, 72 17,763, 58 0,657,329 


Rockford Life Ins. Co. 800, 000 649, 460 784,693 
Sam Houston Life Ins. C 291 , 6 22, 869, i. 276 21,961, 3, 8 . 891 , 67% 5, 429,225 , 697, 435 
Security Life & Trust C¢ , 036, 56, 409, 12,175,915 5, 084, 14, 5 3, 453, 8 83 , $14,538 , 402,412 
Southern Parm Bureau Life Ins 200 , 000 19, 642, 675 aoe. 14, § ’ 5 , 3, 053 92 9,09 789 563 
Southern Life Insurance 1,000, 000 21,133, 18, » 6 a 4 715 82, 867, 5é 223, 219 
Southern States Life Insurance , 000,000 818, . “ 9. ,175 - 5 234, 59,442 5, 670,315 , 180, 731 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co 500 , 000 163, 9,274, 26,510 7 5, 8 7 3, 51 30 | 8 265,256 486,922 
State Parm Life Ins. Co ,000, 000 , 578, 21, 944, 9 7 30, 7 6 90 ~ 191 9, 9 . 560,715 
State Life Insurance C 88,137, , 386, 76,35 7 5, 050 142 381,417 30, 079, 480 059, 506 
State Mutual Life Assurance 230, t 945 53,255,908 | 16,547 3 ~ 335 B1, 95 5 . 317, 696 


Standard Inseraace Co. coe 5356, e 6 5 . 46 361,015 
Standard Life Insurance Co 500, 0 15, 083,465 , 965, C 11,656, 310 7127, 46 1, 099,59 118, 1¢ 161,376, 433 337, 044 
Sun Life Assurance Co , 000, ,115, 86, 412, ° 908, 213, ‘ 7, 674, 76 397, 1 , ; , 409 , 986 
Sun Life Insurance Cc , 120, 339, 8,735, 49 79, 968, 1 6 1,320,8 1, 80 ) , = , 658, 104 
Surety Life Insurance 3 , 749, , 097, 5, 174, 1,471,9 148, 075 16 2 6,778, 7 , 083,134 
Union Bankers Insurance Cx 250, ( 1,312, 03 385, 333 270 , 890 38 , 463 24,773 127 11 , 390, 462 
Union Central Life Insurance 163, .02 9, : 575, 860, 337 52, 5,527, 772 14,615 3 28 : , 858, 016 
Union National Life Insurance 0 , 776,29 3, 7 3,371,820 5,6 7,1 8,922 » 71,5 229 , 642 
United American Insurance Co 300, ° ° ° » t28 8, ,315 1 5 , 869, 664 
United Benefit Life Insurance . . . »452 ° , 156 223, 154, 2, , 450,927 , 194, 67 1, 699, 395,075 


United Service Life Insurance ° ° . ° ° ° a 892, 256 
Unity Life Insurance Co 200, : , 545 a; , 897 , 46 6 -22,22 . 15, 884, 644 
Universe Life Insurance 250, 20, 25, 885 83, 53: 21,52 , 068, 515, 718 
Valley Forge Life Insurance C ie b ‘ z is 119, 65 16 D 119, 5, 460, 360 
Western National Life Ins 300, . i. 4 ; , 235 21, , 676 6 , 962,52 5,981, 466 
Western States Life Ins 1,1 17,193,9 ‘ 1 7.5 2, 280, 41 67,302 187, 25 13,602 78, 425,970 
Wisconsin National Life Ins ; . ( . ' 27, 542, 7 3,405, 592,92 577, 91 21,9 585 1 174,952 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co . S, , .459,2 3, 919, 6,11 24, 25 . § 082,591 
World Insurance Co ; 3 5 , 170 5 1,119,902 5 7 250, 350, 446 
































A Reserve for mortality flu ation, asset fluctuation and other c genci 709 8 Includes Revival i in S Policyholders and Coupons 


> Net gain after coupons. £ Non-participating ? Capital 


. e pose them if stock insurance is to be continued 
Editorial through the local agency system. The rate struc- 
tures of such premium-producing lines as fire, 
automobile—in all departments—and liability 
need overhauling. Perhaps upward revision 
inland marine, group accident and health, work- would better describe their need. 
men’s compensation, liability other than auto, and Proper profits must be the reward for capital 
automobile liability both B. I. and P. D. risked in protecting the financial integrity of the 
Behind these aggregates in the Fire Inder, home and business. A new doctrine must be de- 
which has just been issued and which presents vised for settling automobile and other negli- 
the results of 420 capital stock and 224 mutual gence cases lest a complete breakdown of private 
fire insurance companies as well as 26 reciprocals, insurance result. The prosperity, even the sol- 
there are many other problems of major moment vency of insurance companies cannot be allowed 
confronting the property insurance’ world. to rest forever on the degree to which lawyers 


Continued from page 27 


Agency-company relations have various areas stir the emotions of juries. 

where there are differences of opinion on vital The property insurance institution with un- 

issues. Commission scales, risk selections, under- favorable underwriting and investment resu!ts 

writing standards and claim and loss settlement must have favorable relations with public 

procedure are focal] points of dissatisfaction. authorities, with their agents, with brokers, with 
Many of these disagreements are so funda- property owners and policyholders and above all, 

mental that a real effort must be made to com- with the public. 
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General American Life = 
advertisements in national 
business and news maga- 
zines were designed as = | . 
aids to selling. Reprints rq Pi: *’ when an 
with suggestions on how 7 


insurance man 


to capitalize on them — applet A 


through pre-approach a 7 buys life insurance 


mailings and directly in 


a! 


sales interviews — are ... What he buys may also be the best for you. 


supplied to all full time Good way to judge life insurance values is to see 
, . what the men in the business are buying. When 
career associates of the ies ae 

your needs are similar you can usually bank 


Company. on a best buy for you. 


So many insurance men select Economaster that 
There are many other plus factors we suggest you examine what this policy holds 
to association with General Amer- 


ican Life. To learn about them write lor you. 


Frank Vesser, Vice President It’s one of the lowest net cost preferred-risk life 


insurance policies anywhere. Written in amounts 





as low as $15,000, it includes provisions for 


retirement as well as permanent protection. 
Yi Ags : a - ea . , 
az This is a : Your General American Life representative will 
.¥ General American Life ad = tell you why he finds Economaster such an 


outstanding value. 
| from TIME Magazine 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Insurance Company of North America 


an agent with a future? 


SS OREN: Se SPE aa et cae 


An agent said, with foresight: ‘To meet stiff 
competition, | need the strongest Company backing 
| can get.” INA gives you ironclad support in 

its 165 years’ experience, its pioneering progress 


and its service facilities that have no equal. 


GROW WITH THE COMPANY WITH A FUTURE 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


nity Insurance Company of North America . Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company . rance Company of North America 





